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Art. I. The Book of Fob, ix Englifh Verfe; tranflated from the ori» 


ginal Hebrew; with Remarks hiftorical, critical, and explanatory. 
By Themas Scott. gto. 11. 1s, ‘Cadell, &c, 1771. 


rENHIS performance recommends itfelf to the public in a 

double capacity ; as a tranflation of the book of Jobin 
verfe, and as a learned and elaborate commentary upon that va- 
Juable, but difficult part of the Old Teftament. It wiil be ne- 
ceflary, therefore, to confider the work before us in thefe two 
diftin& views; and, in order to do jutftice to its poetical cha- 
racter, it may not be improper to make fome obfervations on 
the nature and verfification of the original poem from which it 
is tranflated. 

Various are the opinions concerning the time in which the 
book of Job was written; but the fuffrages of the beft critics 
are in favour of its very early antiquity. They think that it 
was either compofed by Job himfelf, or by Elihu, or fome nearly 
cotemporary inhabitant of Idumza; or, if the work of Mofes 
(which is, perhaps, the moft probable notion) that it was his 
firft production, when he refided in the land of Midian, af- 
ter he had fled from the court of Egypt. According to any 
of thefe fuppgfitions, it muft have been one of the oldeft, if 
not abfolutely, the oldeft book in the world. With regard to the 
nature of the’poem, it is univerfally agreed that it is dramatic. 
But when this is afferted, it can only be faid that it is dra- 
matic in a general fenfe, in confequence of the feveral charac- 
ters being introduced as {peaking in their proper perfons. The 
book of Job is not a ftri&t drama, in the Grecian fignification 
of the word, fo as to contain a regular fable or action, deduced, 
by imitation, through a feries of events, till it is brought to its 
final cataftrophe. It is, however, a fine compofition in the 
more general dramatic form, and is conducted with an order 
and beauty not to be paralleled in any other parts of the facred 
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poetry. That this mode of writing fhould be carried thus fag 
at {6 early a period, and perhaps in the firft inftance, is a cir. 
cumflance worthy of obfervation; and (were it not rather fo- 
reign to our prefent purpofe) might fuggeft an enquiry, not 
very difficult to be folved, whythe Hebrews did not go farther, 
and proceed to the perfect drama? 

As the book of Job is, in its own fpecies, a regular, fo it is 
a peculiarly beautiful and noble poem. It is fublime in the 
higheft degree, and abounds with the ftrongeft paflions. The 
paffions it principally exprefles are the more vehement ones, 
fuch as Grief in its excefs, Anger, Indignation, and thofe vio- 
lent emotions which are calculated to infpire the foul with 
tesror, and to raife the grandeft and moft elevated feelings, 
Nor is it deftitute of very fine inftances of the pathetic, or de- 
ficient, as occafion offers, in painting the agreeable and joyful 
affeGtions of the mind. It is adorned, likewife, with piCturefque 
and animated defcriptions, with noble and ftriking fentiments, 
with bold and glowing figures, with {trong and expreffive me- 
taphors, and, in fhort, with all the fuperior graces of poetry. 
Add to this, that the diétion is highly beautiful, the vlnedl- 
tion elegant, and the verfification finifhed and accurate, ac- 
cording to the nature of the Hebrew verfification. 

From all thefe circumftances, it may be expe&ed that the 
book of Job muft appear to great advantage in an Englifh po- 
etical drefs: yet this, perhaps, will not be found to be the 
cafe ; efpecially if a tranflation be clofe and concife, fo as to 
agree exactly with the original. The caufe of this muft be 
fought for in the conftru€tion of the Hebrew poetry, * which 
is broken into fhort periods, confifling, im general, of two 
fhort fentences ; the latter of which correfponds to the former, 
either as fynonimous with it, or antithefis to it, or agreeing in 
the number and difpofition of the words.’ Hence the verfifi- 
cation of the Jewifh writers is deficient in the concatenation 
and variety that are to be met with in the finifhed produdtions 
of Greece and Rome, and the beft that have been written in 
modern languages, and affumes an aphoriftic form. In confe- 
quence of this form, it feems to appear in the moft advanta- 
geous light, when exhibited in a kind of meafured profe, fuch 
as Mr. Macpherfon has given to the public, with regard to the 
works of Offian, We find that the bappieft tranflators of the 
poctical parts of f{cripture have not fucceeded entirely to their 
wifhes, fo as to come up to the fpirit and dignity of the origi- 
nal, and therefore it is not a matter of furprize that this fhould 
be, in fome meafure, the cafe with Mr. Scott; more particu- 
larly, as he has confined himflf, in general, to a clofe and 
exact verfion of the book of Job. Wedo not mean hereby to 
derogate from Mr. Scoit’s merit, which is confiderable. oe 
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hath undoubtedly taken great pains to do juftice to his author : 
but, inftead of making any farther obfervations, we fhall en- 
able our Readers to judze for themfelves, by laying before them 


a {pecimen of the tranflation. 


Il. 


/ 


Cuap. XXVIII. 


© The vein of filver, and the golden mine, 
And how the metal from its ore to fine, 
T’educe hard iron from the rocky mafs, 
And turn the ftone by fufion into brafs, 
To man are known. Man, with gigantic pains, 
Explores the depths where ancient darknefs reigasy 
Limits her kingdom, and with light invades 
The marble caverns of the central thades. 
They fcoop the rock, and pendulous defcend ; . 
Loft from the fun their mazy way they bend, 
Through burning naphtha in the bowell’d earth, 
Whofe bofom gives the nodding harveft birth: 
Where {paneled fapphires in her flints are bred, 
And golden glebes extend their fhiniag bed: — 
A path, which fowl] of rapine never try‘d, 
Nor by the vulture’s piercing eye defery’d ; 
Which beatts of fierceft countenance would fear, 
Nor dares to ftalk the bold black lion here. 
Man this explores: his hardy hand o’erthrows 
The marble roots whereon the mountain grows 
He cleaves deep channels in the rocky ground, 
Collects the ftreams of all the {prings around, 
And bids the torrent with impetuous roar 
Rend off the cruit, and bare the precious ore : 
Then with néw law th’ unruly flood reitrains, 
To the laft drop its raging waters drains ; 
Breaks the ftrong feal of nature, and to light 
Triumphant brings the fulgent {poils of night. 


‘ But where is Wifdom found ? what happy coat 
The glory of this lovely birth can boalt! | 
No mortal her unbounded value knows, 

Her value in no mortal climate grows : 

The great abyfs through her dark regions criés, 
** Not in my rich domains the purchafe lies ;” 
Ocean, ‘* nor yetin mine.” Not golden fand, 
Nor filver ingots the exchange command: 


» Not Ophir’s wealth, nor the clear fapphire’s fky, 


Nor diamond’s lightaing with her beam may vie : 
Or chryflal vafe, with golden circles bound, 

Or gold chat heaves with feulptur’d life around, 
Beryls and orient pearls no more be nam’d, 

The bluih of rubies, or the topaz fam’d 

Arabia’s verdant pride: nor crowns be laid 

In loaded fcale, with Wifdom to be weigh’d. 


a2 20. * Where, 
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20.  * Where, then, is Wifdom found? what happy coaft 
The glory of this lovely birth can boaft ? 

21. Hid from all living, far beyond the height 
Of ftrongeft pinion in its loftie% flight. 


22. ‘ Death and Deflrution call, ‘‘ learn fomewhat here, 
The voice of Wifdom vibrates in our ear.” 
23. Herfelf acceffible to God alone, 
To him her birth-place and her ways are known: 
24. Earth’s utmoft bounds lay fpread before his view, 
He with a glance look’d all creation through : 
26. The wild winds balanc’d, weigh’d the {welling feas, 
26. And gave the vapour and the cloud decrees ; 
When rains fhould fall, when ruddy lightning fly, 
And the big thunder roar along the fky : 
27. He faw the whole, he number’d every part, 
The finith’d fyitem of Almighty art, 
. Approv’d, and ftablifh’d his imperial plan : 
28. ‘Then fpoke this leffon to his creature man ; 
_ Thy mighty Maker fear, from evil flee, 
This, Adam, is the wifdom left to thee.” 


The fecond view in which the work before us is to be con- 
fidered, is as a commentary upon the book of Job; and here it 
appears to no fmall advantage. Mr. Scott is well qualified for 
this part of the undertaking, by his great knowledge of the 
Oriental languages, his diligent ftudy of the original, and his 
complete acquaintance with the beft critics. Hence, indepen- 
dently of the poetical character of the prefent performance, it 
will be deemed very valuable, by proper judges, as a faithful 
tranflation, and a judicious and learned explication of a fublime, 
important, and difficult portion of facred writ. 

For the information and fatisfaction of our Readers, we fhall 
add another fpecimen, accompanied with the Author’s notes. 
Both the fpecimens have been taken without any particular fe- 
lection. 

ei 0 rye 
1,2 ‘ Oha months, and ha days, long fied! 
When God, the guardian of 5 fends Sry 
3. Shin’d 
Cuap, XXIX. 
* The connection with the foregoing chapter is eafy. His own 


cafe was an inftance of thofe incomprehenfible ways of Providence of 
which he had been difcourfing. He now gives an entire view of it *, 
as a kind of Epinicium, or fong of victory, as Schultens fpeaks. His 
aim is to fhew, that all his pleadings and complaints were juftly 
founded. * In the prefent chapter he fets forth his former felicity in 
the fingular favour of God to his perfon, family, and fortunes; and 
in the veneration paid to him by his tribe for the wifdom of his coun- 


fels 





a. 


@ Chap. xxix, xxx, xxxi, 
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3. Shin’d on his favourite with diftinguifh’d rays, 
Difpell’d all darknefs, and illum’d my ways: 
4. In autumn of my glory, when the Pow’r 
Trufted his counfels to my hallow’d bow’r : 
Se While 


fels and the juflice of his adminiftration. To which he adds the 
pleafing hope he had entertained of the permanence of all that hap- 

inefs, in reward of his virtue. 

© Ver. 3. When his candle, &c.] The extraordinary favour of God, 
and its effects, namely, conflant cheerfulnefs, profperity of condi- 
tion, and luftre of character, feem to be all comprehended in thefe 
beautiful metaphors. ‘The former, Ais candle, or rather Ais lamp, is 
probably an allufion to the lamps which hung from the cieling of the 
banqueting rooms of the wealthy Arabs*. The latter, éy Ais light I 
walked through darknefs, refers, it is likely, to the fires, or other 
lights, which were carried before the caravans in their night travels 
through the defarts ”. 

© darkne/i} times of general calamity; war, famine, peftilence. 
The divine protection and guidance were his conftant fecarity and 
delight.ul confidence in fuch feafons of danger. 

© Ver. 4. in the days of my youth] In my autumnal days‘; that is, 
as Mr. Heath freely turns it, i” the days of my profperity. Autumn is 
a pleafant feafon in thofe hot climates: the heats are then abated, 
the rains fall, and the grapes and other fruits are in perfection. 

© When ihe fecret of God4, &c.| Among men, communication of 
one’s {ecrets is a mark of the higheft confidence and moft intimate 
friendfhip. Accordingly the Pfalmift expreffeth the friendfhip of God 
to all good men by faying, The fecret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him, and he will foew them his covenant*, The meaning is, I 
fuppofe, he will lead them into a clear knowledge of his will and of 
his gracious defigns in favour of piety and virtue. A prophet en- 
joyed this divine intercourfe in a fuperior degree: fball I hide from 
Abraham that thing ahich I dof ? J incline to think, that Job was 
thus diftingvithed, and had the honour of being a divinely commif- 
fioned minifter of religion to his tribe. Compare chap. vi. 10. 

‘ upon my tabernacle] in, or within®, my tabernacle. 


eee 





‘ a See the note on chap, xviii. 6, 

“ D See Pitts’ Account of the Mabometan:, p. 150. . 

es ‘DWM aD in the days of my au:umn. In the Arabic verfion of the Pialms 
(Ixxiii. 18.) FPN flands oppofed to fummer, and denotes the winter half year. Jt alfo 
fignifies, in that language, the autumral feafon. (See Schultens, and Cafell, Lex ) 
The author of an Effay towards a new Tranfhation of the Bible remarks, that this word 
fhould be rendered tke au:umn in Gen, viii. 22, it being the time of plowing, Prov 
xx. 4, p. 187, ws , 

d Quum meo tabernaculo familiaris eft Deus, Caftalio. 

‘© Pfal, xxv. 14. 

*f Gen. xviii, 17. Compare John xv. to. Jamesii. 23. 
. “8 OY in, or within. The prepofition $y is equivalent to 3 iz, Exod. xxix. 2, 
EX0d, xxxiii, 21, upon a rock, rather wivhin the rock. Sce yer,22. Nold. p. 698. j 
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5. While yet each morn his vifits he renew’d, 
While yet, around me, 1 my children view’d ; 

6. While plenty ftream’d in rivers through my foil, 
With milk my vallies, and my rocks with oil. 


7. Ohigh enjoyment! on the folemn day, 
When, with a princely train, I took my way 


Ta 


© Ver. 5. When my children*, &c.: He fetched a deep figh, I doubt 
not, On mentioning this happy circumftance of his once happy con- 
dition. .The fentiment is exquifitely tender. He could not bear to 
dwell upon it. 

‘ avere about me] he probably refers to their fitting at table with 
him in a circle, after the eaftern mode taken notice of by Shaw and 
Le Bruyn. 

‘Ver. 6. When I wafh'd my fteps, &e.] Olive groves and abun- 
dance of cattle made the principal wealth of the Arabs. ‘The beft 
olives grow upon the rocky mountains®, Hence thefe bold figures, 
whereby the Arabs exprefled a condition of uncommon felicity, A 
Roman Poet would have conveyed the fame thought in the language 
of Perfius ; 


‘ 


——— quicquid calcaverit hic, rofa fiat’. 


Let rofes Spring beneath bis feet. Ut is a proverbial expreffion, fays the 
commentator, for the highelt felicity. Iam indebted to Schultens 
for great part of this note. 

‘Ver. 7-17. When I went, &c.] Having defcribed his domettic 
happinefs; he proceeds to reprefent the honours paid him in public 
life. This reprefentation is judicioufly intermingled with an account 
of his impartial and intrepid adminiftration of juftice ; whichis a 
noble anfwer to the particular accufation laid againft him by Eli- 
phaz, chap. xxll. 6—g. 

‘ Ver. 7. to the gate] the court of juftice. But the Septuagint 
turns it, i# the morzing®. Among the ancients the public affemblies 
for adminiftring juitice and tranfacting other public bufinels were 
held early in the morning. Thus in the Odyffey, Telemachus goes 
to council at that time of the day. 

‘ through the city£] Mr. Heath turns it, xigh the place of public re- 
fort, the torum, or market-place. 

‘ inthe ftreet] It fhould feem that thefe public affemblies were 
held in the open air, and in the wideft and mott frequented part of 
the cicy. Compare Prov. viii. 2. Ruth iv. 1, &c. 

€ 2 °NP1 my young people, i.e. my children: fo it fignifies in chap.i. 19. Je 
(the houfe) fell upon the young men; rather the young people, his fons and his daughters, 


ver. 18. Caffalio there renders it juvencs, It is ftrange that he renders it here fas 
muli mei, my domeflics. | 

> Ste Udfervations on divers Paffages of Scripture, &c. p. 189. 

‘¢ Deut. xxxil, 13, 14. 

¢ d Sat. ii. 38.. ; 

“© WDW the gate; LXX. erf2ing early in the morning. It was SMW in their copy. 

* f Mp the place of public resort s fox Nap is to call together 3 and MP fignifies ote 
currere to Meet, 
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To the full forum, through the hailing ftreet, 
And in the fenate fill’d a fovereign feat. 
8. The youths, abafh’d, retir’d; and, bent with age, 
In dumb refpect up rofe the hoary fage : 
Qs 10 The ranks of pow ftood all attention round, 

And every tongue in every mouth was bound, 
Princes and peers; all waiting to receive 
The fentence wifdom in my voice fhould give: 

11, Rapture in every ear the fentence rais’d, 
Aad every eye with look applauding paz’d : 

12. The fatherlefs and friendlefs and diilreit 

13. Call’d me their faviour, while my name they blefs’d : 
Their bleflings crown’d me ; for I heal’d their wrongs, 
And tun’d the widow’s heart to grateful fongs. 

14. My robe was juftice, juftice my tiar ; 
This was my majefty, renown’d afar : 

15. The feeble found in ine a pow’rful ftay, 

16. The poor a father, and the blind man day: 
The ftranger’s friend, I weigh’d his flighted caufe ; 

17. Broke rapine’s teeth, and fnatch’d him trom its jaws. 


18. ‘ Thence I too fondly argu’d; here fhall reft 
My dying head, in this my lofty nelt: 
But countlefs as the fands my days fhall run, 
Without a cloud to their latt fetting fun. 
19. The 


‘ Ver. 14. my judgment 2 was asarobe, &c.] His decifions in the 
court of juitice procured him all the honour given to a king, with- 
out the drefs and title. ‘This beautiful manner of {peaking 1s ftill 
preferved among the Arabs: One of their proverbs is, Knowledge is a 
diadem to a young perfon, and a chain of gold about his ne:k*. 

“Ver. 15. JL was eyes to the blind, &c.] When the caufe of an ig- 
norant and friendlefs perfon came before him, he affifted him, by his 
counfel and protection, to make his defence. 

‘ Ver. 18—25. Then I faid, &c.| At the eighteenth verfe begins 
a third divifion of this chapter, and reaches to the end. Here he 
expreffeth his hope of the continuation of his profperity throughout a 
jong life. Ithink the whole paragraph is to be underftood in the 
bape. time, not in the paft. It contains the fubject matter of his 

0) 

. tie 18. I foall die in my nef?) Schultens remarks that the image 
is taken from the eagle who buildeth her neft on the fummit of a 
rock. Security is the point of refemblance intended *, Longevity 
is expreffed in the following claufe, Ff /ball multiply, &c. 





6 4 Erpenii Prov. Arab, cent. ii. 22. 
* Db As Schuitens obferveth. 
* ¢ See Numb, xxiv. 21. Obad. ver. 4. Jobxxxix. 27, 28. Horace ufeth this 
metaphor, 
Sine celfze in Acherontia, fc, tenent, Od, iii. 4 
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380 


19. The noble palm, whofe laden boughs on high 
Suck the fweet moifture of the midnight fky, 
Whofe op’ning roots imbibe the cryftal rill, , 2 
Fearlefs of droughts, fhall be my emblem ftill 

20. Still frefh in luitre fhall my glory grow, 

And new in vigour be my conq’ring bow. 
z1. My eloquence fhall flow, by all defir’d, 
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Be heard with facred filence, and admir'd : accepta 
22. Be heard without reply, and joy infufe with 
Like heav'n defcending in nutritious dews : which | 
3. Crowds thall be eager to devour the ftrain, that D 
As the chapt foil to drink autumnal rain, gature. 
24. My ‘Tl 
t 
© Ver. 19. My roct was /pread, &c.| my roct fhall be /pread, &c. the _ 
dew fhall fay*, &c. A tree planted by the rivers of waters, and reat 2 
bringeth forth its fruit in its feafon, is a beautiful emblem of pro- f T; 
fperity. See Pialm 1. 3. The dews, which fall in the night vety eager 
plentifully, contribute greatly to the nourifhment of vegetables in cy 
song hot climates; where they have fcarce any rain all fummer rity ar 
long e st 
‘ Ver. 20, My glory was frefh, &c,|] My glory fhall be frefo*, &e. i 
and my bow fall be renewed, &c. He promifed himfelf a perpetuity ceived 
of power, fufRcient to fubdue all who refifted his authority or invaded ‘7 
his poffeffions. A flourifhing ever-green was the image in the fore- tenant 
going verfe, and is carried on in'the firft member of this verfe; my the lig 
glory foall be frefo in me. The warlike image in the fecond fentence, siral 
my bow, &c. is equally happy: it denotes increafing power and con- and fi 
= The eaftern writers are fond of this image, as Schultens has comit 
ewn, ‘ 
* Ver. 21, gave ear—waited—khept filence, &c.| will give ear— Ry 
will wait—will keep filence, &e", he or 
‘ He refers to the attention with which he was wont always to be in ch 
heard, when he fpoke in the public affembly ver. 9, 10. He flat- diltre 
tered himfelf that this veneration of his wifdom and eloquence would o 
continue ; and therewith his public influence and utility. the { 
‘ Ver. 22. After my words they fpake not, &c.|] They will not fpeak c 
again *— my [pee:b fall drop* upon them. fome 
Ver, 23. as for the rain—the latter rain] They will eait, &c. and prall 
avill open, &c. Inthe foregoing verfe, the foft infinuating force of ‘ 
his political and religious inftrafion was compared to the dropping anin 
dew &, Here the copioufnefs of his eloquence is likened to the abun- mor 
dant rains which fall in autumn in thofe countries; and the high witt 
acceptablenefs relic 
" P 7 \ 
6a he fall lay all night, 
sb has Travels, Ate, &c, 4to. ; ” 
‘ce wn frall be frefo. « This verb is here in the preter fenfe; but as it lies bee Ip 
tween two futures, 7%’ pe lay, and FMT fhall be renewed, it is to be conftrued, an 
accorging to @ kpowa rule of the Hebrew gragymar, in the future tenfe. 
6d yppy, $m, 2 | as 
fe yu’ ‘fron : 
* & See Deut. xxxii. 2. 
‘ 


¢ & Dr, Rufie]’s Natural Httory of Algopo, p, 14, 148) 154, 198, 159, 1634 
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My fmile fhall tranfport raife, but check with awe 
Left the bright funfhine fhould in clouds withdraw. 
Their guide in council, and in war their chief, 

In wants their father, and their hope in grief, 

I'll rule my tribe; and iffue my commands, 

Great as a king amidft his martial bands.’ 


25 


acceptablenefs of it, to the avidity with which the earth, burnt up 
with the fummer’s drought, _devours thofe rains. The alteration 
which they produce in the withered fields is fo aftonifhingly great, 
hat Dr. Ruffel feruples not to call it @ refurredtion of vegetable 
ure. 
" The fame ingenious Author informs us, that the firft rains fall 
shout the middle of September ; the fecond, or latter, about twenty 
or thirty days after. The firft are inconfiderable, the latter fall in 


great abundance. “—_ ; coe 
‘ They opened their mouth wide] 'This is a picturefque defcription of 


eager attention. 

‘Ver. 24. If I laugh'd, &c.) If I feall laugh, &c*. His autho- 
rity and character were fo much reverenced, and his favour, which he 
calls the light of bis countenance, was {o highly va!ued, that even fa- 
niliarity did not leffen their veneration. His very {miles were re- 
ceived with awe. 

‘ The light of my countenance they did not, &c.| The light of my coun- 
tenance they will not caufe to Pha! >, /In the Hebrew idiom, /o Jit up 
the light of the couxtenance fignifies to fhew favour‘. ‘The oppofite 
plirafe therefore, the falling of the light, &c. denotes difpleafure ; 
and to caufe it to fall muft mean, to provoke difpleafure by unbe- 
coming behaviour. 

‘Ver. 25. I chofe out their way, &c.| I feall choofe—I fhall dwell, 
kc. He had flattered himfelf that he fhould continue to be, what 
he once was; the direétor of their public councils, the commander 
in chief of their military expeditions, and a fupport to them in all 
diftrefling emergencies. 

‘ The phrafe of choofing out their way denotes fupremacy both in 
the ftate and in the affairs of religion, Exod. xviii. 20. 

‘ The next fentence reprefents him encamped with his fubjeés, on 
fome military expedition ; with the authority of a royal general: J 
hall pitch my tent as a king in the army. 

* The laft claufe, as one thar comforteth the mourners, may mean, 
animating his troops when they were difpirited : or, in a larger and 
more noble fenfe, his being the father of his people; ever touched 
ee diftrefles, and ready to exert his utmoft ability for their 
relief,’ 

Mr. Scott has added, in an Appendix, four fhort differta- 
tions, the firft of which contains fome queries and obfervations, 
in order to determine whether the book of Job was written by 


an Arabian or a Hebrew prophet. it may, perhaps, be thought, 
fa pnUK «b nb 
. © Compare Prov, xvi. 15, . 
pa PWR, literally J all pitch my tent; as Mr. Heath renders it.” 
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482 = Mills’s Effays, moral, philofophical, and political, 


that our learned Tranflator fhould have entered farther than he 
bas actually done into a difcuffion of the feveral queftions fur. 
gefted by his original; but he probably believed that thefe fub. 
jeGts had been already fufficiently confidered by preceding writers, 
efpecially as, in many refpects, little more can be offered con. 
cerning them than what is very conjectural. k... 





Art. Il. Effays moral, philofophical, and political, 8vo. 5s. bound, 
Hooper. 1772. 

Hl S Author * has introduced his work with an affertion 

which we find ourfelves much inclined to queftion. * The 
fpirit of fyftem, fays he, is one of the greateft obftacles to the 
progrefs of our knowledge.’ It is, on the contrary, we appre- 
hend, the only means by which it is poffible to arrive at cer. 
tainty in fpeculation or fcience ; for after the adherents to fyf- 
tem have exhibited, in every poflible view, the principles on which 
they proceed, and have applied them to the topics they difcufs, 
it is then, and then only, that thefe topics can be examined with 
advantage by the unprejudiced enquirer. When the fubje& has 
been unfolded and explained, under all the different afpeés in 
which it offers itfelf to examination, he can eafily perceive the 
errors of former inveftigators ; and while he writes with no par- 
ticuJar bias of his own, it is difficult for the truth to efcape him, 
But if, without fuch affiftance, he had thought of illuftrating his 
fubject, it is more than probable that he would have proceeded 
in the dark, and that the reflexions of one page would have been 
contradicted by thofe of another. The limited capacity of man 
requires, that every point of inveftigation be viewed in a variety 
of forms before it can be fettled on a folid foundation. Thofeau- 
thors who are employed in vague and fuperficial reafonings, and 
are only folicitous to throw out a multitude of thoughts on the 
fubject they treat, contribute little toward afcertaining the boun- 
daries of knowledge. Every remark that they make is detached 
and feparate; and the beft purpofe their writings can anfwer is 
to amufe the idle. But in the fpeculations of the theorift, or 
the man of fyftem, every word, and every fentiment, points 
to a ceitain end; and, whether they be juft or fallacious, they 
furnifh us with opportunities of judging concerning the ftrength 
or the weaknels of particular principles. Let us not therefore 
fall out with ingenious men, becaufe they are ftruck with the 
fimplicity of fyftem, becaufe they fometimes go beyond the 
truth, or becaufe their compofitions are above the level of or- 
dinary minds. To the difcerning enquirer after philofophy and 
fcience, the fpeculations of a Berkeley or a Hume, notwithftand- 
ing the abfurdities with which they may be chargeable, are inf 
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a isye that have been written againft them ; and we do not 


tefitate to affirm, that the works of the intelligent theorift muft 
neceflarily defcend in triumph to diftant potterity, while the 
feeble, unconnected, and defultory eftorts of the fuperficial de- 
daimer are funk in negleé& and oblivicn. = 

But, though our Author has thus advanced, in the front of his 
work, a tenet inconfiftent with found philofophy, we mutt not, 
on that account, conceive a prejudice in regard .o its general 
merit, From an attentive perufal of his eflays, it is with plea- 











fure that we find they deferve to be recommended, not only for 
the eafy propriety with which they are written, but fiom the 
weight of many of the truths they inculcate. 

His firft efiay treats of Philofophy and Philofphers, and ex- 
plains their condition in ancient and modern times. In the 
days of antiquity, he informs his reader, philofophy produced 
the moft beneficial advantages, the character of the philofopher 
was in the higheft eftimation, and many of the greateft men in 
ation and civil life, were the greateft philofophers : but in mo- 
dern ages, the defects of education have degraded philofophy 
and philofophers ; and the toils of the ftudeit lead to the ac- 
quifition of trifling accomplifhments. 

‘ We owe not, fays he, to univerfities the few philofophers who 
have enlightened us fince the return of day. Montagne, Bacon, 
Defcartes, Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, Shaftefbury, Maupertuis, were 
formed in the midft of the world, of bufinefs, of camps. If thofe 
great men had fubjeéted themfelves to fcholattic inftruCtions, their 
genius would have been ftinted by the contagious mediocrity of their 
preceptors. 

‘ The fchools that were formed in France in the beginning of this 
century, and towards.the end of the lait, for teaching the philofo- 
phy of Epicurus, are a ftriking proof of this truth. The followers 
of that philofophy did not come from the obfcurity of a college: 
they were all that was great, ingenious, polite, virtuous in the na- 
tion; men, who united elegance of tafte with heroic virtue, fublime 
qualities with the focial accomplithments, and who knew how to join 
literary talents to thofe that fitted them for the field or cabinet! Of 
this number were the eloquent Polignac and the wife Catinat. 
© Let us compare our limited education with the extent and fu- 
blimity of that of the ancients. A young man put himfelf early un- 
der the care of a philofopher, who was often a iiatefman, a general. 
Inftead of deprefling both his mind and foul by idle {peculations, and 
a timorous morality, the whole converfation with him turned upon 
the great and ufeful parts of the fciences. At the fame time that 
his mind was cultivated and enlightened, his heart was alfo formed 
by maxims enforced by examples, Strict care was taken of the pu- 
rity of his morals, the itrength of his body, and the ftate of his 
health. Nothing that was lazy or indolent entered into this educa- 
tion: the whole of it tended to an ative life; to produce great men 


and good citizens, 
* Philofophers 


more valuable than the collective mafs of the diflertations | 
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« Philofophers of the higheft birth, the preateft reputation, and 


adorned with honours and employments, did not think it beneath. 


them to affiftin the education of youth. What does our frivolous 
age think on feeing Agefilaus educated by Xenophon, Dion by Plato, 
Alcibiades by Socrates, Phocion by Xenocrates, Philopcemon by Me. 


galophanes, feveral illuftrious Romans by Cicero, Nero by Seneca, 


Trajan by Plutarch, Zenobia by Longinus! What would they fay 
if a Bacon, a Temple, a Catinat, a Shaftefbury, had imitated thofe 
great men? Place thofe names over againft thofe of our governors, 
our preceptors, our profeffors, and then judge of the effects of that 
difference. Every one does not enjoy the happinefs of a Shaftefbury; 
we are not all educated by a Locke. 

* To this depraved tafte in our education and univerfities, there 
is added a miftake in regard to the moft valuable kind of philofophy, 
Natural philofophy takes up too much of our time, and the practical 
is neglected, All the academies of {ciences ring of nothing but phy-. 
fical experiments, obfervations upon natural hiftory : all cur philofo- 
phers are but naturalifts, and, unfortunately, _of .the lower kind, 
taken up with trifles, mere curiofities, and nothing more. 

‘ We ought with gratitude to acknowledge all the advantages 
which we owe to phyfical refearches and natural hiftory. They have 
given us new lights in ceconomics, arts, and phyfic : we enjoy inf- 
nite conveniencies, which are the refult of application to thofe 
feiences. But, as men abufe every thing, phyfical enquiries, carried 
too far, do hurt to philofophy. 

¢ There are branches of knowledge, which require rather time and 
labour than genius. Such are natural hiftory, and particular parts 
of natural philofophy. One man cannot fee every thing: aided 
the obfervations of others who have gone before him, he may be able 
to add or improve. We are neceffarily more learned in natural phi- 
Jofophy than the ancients. ' 

‘ This facility, real or imaginary, of furpaffing the ancients, this 
hope of being able to ftrike out fomething new, induced our learned 
to apply to the natural fciences, A number of academicians, def- 
tined to cultivate them, kept up that ardour. But they have miffed 
the right way. 

‘ In examining the works of Ariftotle and Pliny, one is aftonifhed 
at the extent of their knowledge and views: one is furprifed to find 
a genius prevail in them, which feems foreign ‘to natural hiftory. 
Theophraftus’s Treatife of Stones fhews us a fagacity greatly fuperior 
to the limited talents of our makers of experiments. Intitead of imi- 
tating thofe models, the moderns attend only toa fruitlefs detail. 


We fee nothing but methods, which have the fate of metaphyfical, 


fyftems : one deltroys and {wallows up the other, like the ferpents of 
the magicians. Our natural hiftory is but a vocabulary. 

‘ It degenerates even into trifles. An extenfive commerce enables 
us to pick up curiofities in the four quarters of the world. Cabi- 
nets are formed. But with what wretched ftuff are they not often 
filled ? With what face dare we to laugh at a pedantic antiquarian, 
who hoards up an infignificant treafure of mouldy antiques, whiltt 
we ourfelves make it the bufinefs of our lives to hunt after and ar- 
range butterflies, fliclls, and figured floncs? Nicole, by way of reé- 
proaching 
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hing Pafcal with having a trifling mind, called him a colleétor 
fhells. What would he fay of our runners about the fields, of our 
«leftors of pebbles ? Play-things fhould be only for children: and 
s retended philofophers make them a ferious occupation. 
_ Thefe reflections are not made with a view of depreciating the 
judy of natural philofophy and natural hiftory, the pleafure and ufe 
{which are acknowledged. All talents deferve efteem ; busin dif- 
rent degrees : literary fanaticifm abfolutely excludes all knowledge 
igerent from its own. But the fair name of philofopher is debafed, 
by lavifhing it upon the frivolous maker of experiments; upon the 
\lood-befmeared anatomift, the bufily prying botaniit, the footy 
emit. A mafon is without doubt a neceflary man in building a 

ace; but he ought not to ufurp the name of architect : that name, 
withe regard due to it, belongs only to the genius that draws the 

s, and directs the hands which work under him. | 

‘One may fee by this fhort comparifon of the ancient philofophy 
sith the modern, whether this laft deferves the contempt it has fallen 
into, One may fee that the ftyle and manner of ours is not calcu- 
led to fet it off, and that the bad tafte of our pretended philofo- 
phers keeps them from that confideration, of which they nevertheleis 
ue fo covetous. We may fee, at the fame time, that the public un- 
jully charge true philofophy with the defects of the falfe.’ 

Thefe obfervations are fenfible and pertinent, and the pro- 
| piety of their general tendency muft, doubtlefs, ftrike almoft 
wery reader. “They ought to have led our Author to a ftri@ 
enquiry into the caufes of the defects, and wrong direction 
ofmodern education. ‘The fubjeét is important and intereft- 
ig—[t does not, however, fuit the purpofe of our review 
to fupply the omiffions of the works we criticife: but, on 
the prefent occafion, we cannot avoid remarking a circume 
ince, which, though little attended to, is, perhaps, in this 
country, of fingular efficacy in depreffing philofophy and lite- 
fature, 

We do not mean to make any invidious refleGiion on the pre- 
eit profeflors of Oxford or Cambridge: but the low ftate of 
ttucation and fcience in thefe celebrated univerfities, when 
tompared with their flourifhing condition in fome other femi- 
lures of learning, leads us very ftrongly to fufpect that the 
ch endowments of the former, and the almoft contemptible 
ines of the latter, are, in a great meafure, the real grounds of 
te difference between them. When men, wio prefide over 
7 branches of knowledge, live, in palaces, and enjoy the 
ixuries of life, it is not natural to fuppofe that any great emula- 
“on will prevail among them in regard to literary excellence, 
oms will take the place of real duty; and the teacher will 
zie himfelf up to the indulgencies of ‘eafe and pleafure. The 
‘dent, not finding himfelf the object of much folicitude or 
“tt, will employ his time in mere amufement, or in vices. If 

“ars any leCtures at all, they will not have merit and power 
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enough to fix his atention: they will be few in number, anj 
be hurried over with precipitation. On the contrary, whe 
the fees received from the fcholar are the chief emoluments of 
the teacher, his fubfiflence is neceffarily connected with his re 
putation: and his preleCtions, the fruit of a careful affiduiy, 
will point out the paths to true knowledge, and recommen 
themfelves to the hearer by refearch, ingenuity, and inyen. 
tioh.— We now return to our Author. 
- In his fecond efiay Mr. Mills treats of Proje&s and Projec. 
tors; and he has made a judicious apology for a fet of mney 
who are almoft always, and very often unjuftly, confidered with 
derifion and ridicule. 

The fubje& of his third eflay is Love, with its ufual comp. 
nion ‘fealcufy; and, as on the laft of thefe beads he has mag 
fome obfervations that are curious, and have an air of novelty, 
we fhall extract them for the entertainment of our Reaters: 

¢ There is commonly joined to love a compound pafiton, whic 
deferves attention on account of its influence on our manners, and 
of the means by which thofe manners modify 1: in their turn. ‘This 
is, Jealoufy; of which neither the nature, nor the edfects are alway 
perceived, and which is looked upon, iometimes as an imnate dif 
fition, fometimes as a paflion of our own creating. 

‘ The inftin& of man for his preiervation attaches him ftrongly 
whatever he thinks good fur him. If the poifei:ion of a woman fem 
to him neceflary to his happinefs, he will wih to poflefs her exce 
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fively of all others. The {pirit of property will produce jealoufy, al 
this fentiment is natural. If, in time, the public opinion attach 
glory to the conqueft of a woman, the infi:nct for preference wi 
wnake us wifh to enjoy alone a flattering ditiniion on the part 
the object beloved : we fhall be jealous out of vanity. But ast 
abufe of thefe two inflinéts make fome covetous, and others va 

lorious, this fame abufe will give different degrees of jealoufy 
different characters. There are alfo dark and churlifh men, © 
without any pretenfion, without any right, are jealous of all ma 
kind, merely out of averfiou to the happinets of others. It co 
quently is felf-love, vanity, and envy, which compote the effent 
jealoufy. 

‘« All men are fubje& to thefe deplorable paifons. Yet we fet 
effects of jealoufy appear in infinitely different fhapes among difie 

eople, and among the fame people in different ages. ‘The ad 
of phyfical caufes explain thefe variations by the effeéts of the 
mate. The inhabitants of warm countries, fay they, are | 
addicted to the pleafures of love, which is their life, their 
the climate changes, cold countries acquire a greater degree of b 
and their inhabitants become fubjeét to the paffions of hot cous 
Men, who feel fo ftrongly the neceflity of loving, mutt look # 
love as the greateft good: they will not be able to bear beilf 
prived of it; they will be jealous. 

‘ By cafting an eye upon the whole extent of the varieties of 


kind, one will foon perceive the falfity and infufliciency or 
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intiples. The mof uncomfortable climates of the north produce 

ple inclined to the pleafures of love ; and whofe very religion 
o founded oh voluptuoufnefs. We fee, on the contrary, in the 
countries of the fouth, examples of nations of a cold difpofition, and 
of abftinences which would aftonifh the inhabitants of the north. 
And if a warmer fun adds vivacity to the paffions of the inhabitants 
of thofe happy regions, the fame fun occafions in them a Janguor, 
which hinders them from fatisfying thofe paflions, and renders them 
atlaft indifferent. _ 

‘ Jealoufy follows ftill lefs the order of climates. A {mall fpace 
efonly a few miles often feparates in Africa nations prone to all the 
furies of jealoufy, from others which glory in lending their wives to 
their friends, and even to ftrangers, The oddeft, the leaft jealous 
cufttoms, are eftablifhed throughout all the Indies: the women there 
enjoy an entire liberty ; they pride themfelves in being loofe; nor is 
the delicacy of the men at all offended by any of their gallantries. 
Their hufbands even feek lovers for them; and their daughters ac- 
quire merit by giving proofs of an early fecundity. At Mindanas, 
the fovereign thinks himfelf honoured when ftrangers are fond of his 
wives. ‘Tue Guebres, the Armenians, are not jealous in the midi 
of avery jealous nation. ‘The inhabitants of Cachemir carry their 
wives to their princes, that an illuftrious blood may be put into their 
families. The Italians are jealous, and their anceftors were not. 
Such are the caprices of this paffion, that, among the moft jealous 
nations, a man who would think himfelf difhonoured by his equals, 
abandons without remorfe his wife and his daughter to the inconti- 
nency of the priefts. 

‘ It is therefore in the moral caufes, that the reafons of this diver- 
fity muft be fought for. ‘The members of a fociety, where the fpirit 
of property is not fixed, will hardly apply that idea to the poffeffion 
of women: they will not be jealous; and we know that the favages 


. are very little fo. It was eafy for Lycurgus, after he had intro- 


duced a community of effeéts, to introduce likewife a fort of com- 
munity of women. If the government leads to liberty, the women 


will avail themfelves of the public independence ; and the men, un- 


able to poffefs themfelves defpotically of a free being, will be the 
lefs jealous.. The ancient republicans were little tormented with 
jealoufy. In countries of fervitude, on the contrary, where each 
individual, in imitation of the foverecign, invades the property of 
another, the men will be very jealous of their women-flaves, and will 
keep with care the only patrimony of which they can difpofe. This 
effect will be fo mach the more certain, if polygamy be joined to 
defpotifm: a debtor unable to pay, endeavours to fcreen himfelf 
from his creditors. . 

‘ If vanity be mixed with the compofition of love, jealoufy will 
alume different forms, and have different degrees of ftrength, in 
coe to the fublimity of the idea which a nation attaches to 
Ove. A grandee of a defpotic country, accuftomed to fee none but 
flaves who truckle at his feet, will require the heart of his wife to 
be alfo his flave, and will not brook its feeling the Jeait emotion that 
1s not direted towards him, who thinks himfelf fo far above all other 

ings. A Spaniard, full of romantic dreams; an Italian, enthu- 
fiattically 
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fiaftically enraptured with platonic chimeras; places his whole hs 
pinefs in the poffefion of a woman, and will not be able to bear the 
lofs of her, without feeling all the rage of an irritated paffion. Quy 
good forefathers, in the fanatical times of knight-errantry, and jn 
thofe which continued to ‘retain its fpirit, could not, without indig. 
nation, fee their divinities degraded and profaned. 

* But if the manners grow corrupt ; if love is only a depravity of 
the imagination, which aims at nothing more than multiplying 
fhameful conquefts ; if the women draw upon themfelves the con. 
tempt of men of underftanding ; if by their conduct, and the tacit 
acknowledgment of the public, they are deemed almoft common; 
jealoufy will be banifhed. Difcernment cannot prize that which is 
defpicable, nor obftinately perfift in ftriving to confine a thing, which, 
by its nature, gets loofe every moment. Jealoufy becomes ridicu. 
lous, a wrong turn of the mind, a weakpefs. It is the proof either 
of imbecility, or of bad tafte, or of an unhappy temper, at enmity 
with men, and ready to difturb their pleafuses, 

* This paflion is confequently regulated and modified by our mah- 
ners, our education, and our prejudices. But, if it depends on thefe 
caufes, it influences in its turn the manners and the happinefs of a 
nation. Too much of it, and none at all, are equally hurtful to 
fociety, 

‘ A nation prone to great jealoufy, will be of a gloomy, har, 
and cruel difpofition: its manners will favour of the reftraint in 
which the women are kept. Thefe lait, in fuch a nation, will be 
fhut up and feparated from the commerce of the men, who will be 
unwilling to expofe weak beings to continual temptations, and to 
run the ‘hazard of lofing them, for want of taking care to keep them, 
This fear is founded: a prejudice, that enlightened women are in- 
clined to make a wrong ufe of their advantages, caufes their educa- 
tion to be neglected, and that bad education adds to the natural 
weaknefs of their fex. The men will be deprived of the fweets of 
the commerce of women: they will neither hazard the dangers which 
attend is, nor feek to be conneéted with perfons of little merit. They 
will be ftrangers to the graces, the fweetnefs, which that commerce 
infpires : they wall be ignorant of that politenefs, which a proper de- 
fire of pleafing gives reciprocally to both fexes, and of that commu- 
nication of knowledge which fociety may occafion. If again, a chi- 
merical notion af honour be joined to jealoufy, horrid acts of ven- 
geance will be employe( to vindicate that offended honour. The 
nation wil] take a morofe, fufpicious, and revengeful turn: that de- 


fect alone may plunge it into a kind of barbarifm. 


* If, on the contrary, the manners of a nation are fo -corrupt as 
to banifh entirely all jealoufy, the want of that paflion will add cons 
tinually to the depravity of thofe manners. Shame will not be re- 
fifted: little value will be fet upon a treafure which it is ridiculous 
to keep. The women, of whom the poffeflion becomes a matter of 
indifference, will fall into abje€tion ; and the perfons beloved will 
no longer be to each other any thing more than ftrangers, ready to 
part every moment. There will no longer be either confidence, at- 
tachment, or efteem: confequently the fruits of all conneétion be- 
tween two perfons of merit will be loft. The married, afhamed of 2 
poffesiios 
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offefion of which they are not to cherifh the property, will endea- 
your to abfent themfelves from it, in order to be fathionabte : 
marriages will be diffolved as foon as formed ; and focicty will be 
fruftrated of all the advantages which might have been expected 
from well regulated love. 

‘ The fame difficulties, and the fame remedies, which we have 
found occur in .regard to love, offer to the legiflator, who would 
moderate jealouly according to the interefts of fociety. But as jea- 
loufy depends entirely on our education and manners, it will be 
more amenable than Jove to the arrangements of the legiflation. In 
our modern governments, the merit of the education of the women 
will nearly determine what plan, beft futted to the welfare of fociety, 
and moft confiftent with natare, the regulating of this paffion may 
admit of. All will go right, if, to uie the exprefion of an illufs 
trious author, mankind will but be fatisfied, that women are the de- 
light of fociety, when they referve themfelves for the pleafure of 
only one. 

‘If the empire of truth over our happinefs is ever manifefted 
clearly, it is in what concerns the ceconomy of thefe two paflions, 
By difcovering their nature, by appreciating them according to their 
jut value, we fhall not vilify ourfelves by a brutal debauchery; we 
fhall not fall into a fhameful flavery ; we fhall avoid ridiculés, which 
degrade our characters and our talents: we fhall find in fuitable con- 
nections an inexhauilible fource of pleafure, and of meahs to perfeé 
the moft eftimable qualities: in fhort, we fhall learn not to make to 
ourfelves a torment of a paffion, which is given us for our happinefs.’ 

In the two remaining eflays the Author offers his fentiments 
on Commerce and Luxury, and on Agriculture: but we muft 


refer the confideration of thefe interefting inquiries to a future 
Review, 
Review St _ 





Arr. Ill. Efays on various Subje&s. By the Author of Reficfions on 
the feven Days of the Week *, 12mo. 2 Vols. 48. fewed. Ri- 
vington. 1772. 

THE SE little volumes contain an agreeable mifcellany, in 

which the fair Writer (now deceafed) prefents us with a 
variety of fubjeéts, treated in a fenfible and pleafing manner. 


-The Author is Mrs. Cath. Talbot, the intimate and amiable 


friend of the late Archbifhop Secker.—In this publication, as 
in the whole conduct of her life, fhe difcovers great ingenuity, 
fenfibility, and piety. It chiefly confifts of effays, vifions, dia- 
logues, paftorals in profe, allegories, imitations of Offian, and 
little pieces of poetry. Of the merit of thefe productions, Jet 
the Reader forin fome judgment for himfelf, from the few fol- 
lowing quotations. 


bene ——e~ ~ 
* See Review, vol, xlii. p. 473, 
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Her chief defign is to fet before us juft and proper views of 
human life. In an effay on this fubje&t fhe obferves, that—s To 
complain of the infignificancy of our employments is but ano- 
ther name for repining at that providence which has appointed 
to each of us our ftation: let us but fill that well, to the ut- 
mott of our power, and whatever it be, we fhall find it to have 
duties and advantages enough. 

‘ But whence is the conftant diffatisfa@tion of the human 
mind ; the reftleflnefs, the perpetual aim at fomething higher 
and better than, in the prefent ftate, it can ever attain? 
Whence but from its celeftial birth, its immortal nature, framed 
for the nobleft purfuits and attainments, and, in due time, to 
be reftored to all this dignity of being, if it does but behave 
properly in its prefent humiliation. 

‘ Be that as it will, there is fomething painful in this ftrong 
fenfe of worthleffnefs and meannefs, that muft make people of 
leifure and refletion pafs many. an uneafy hour : perhaps there 
is nothing better fitted to wean us from life: but in doing thar, 
it ought by no means to hinder us from induftry and content- 
ment. Every ftation, every profeffion, every trade has its pro- 
per fet of employments, of which it is an indifpenfable duty for 
every perfon to inform themfelves with care, and to execute 
with patience, perfeverance, and diligence. This rule of dut 
holds from the emperor to the artifan: for though the employ- 
ments are different, the duty that enforces them is the fame in 
all. Man is born to labour: it is the condition of his being; 
and. the greateft cannot exempt themfelves from it without a 

crime. 

* If we confider well, we fhall find that all employments in 
this tranfient fcene come pretty much to the fame nothingnefs.— 
The labours of thofe who were bufy and buftling on this globe 
five or fix hundred years ago—what now remains of them but 
the merit, to the perfons themfelves, of having been well eni- 
ployed? How many valuable books, the employment, and the 
worthy one, of whole lives, have perifhed long ago, with the 
very name of their authors? The ftrongeft monuments of hu- 
man art and induftry, obelifks, temples, pyramids, are moul- 
dered into duft! and the brittle monuments of female diligence 
in pye-cruf? are not more totally loft to the world. To found 
an empire was enough to gain a fort of immortality; yet the 
empires themfelves have proved mortal. 

‘ There are certainly fome employments of a noble and a 
happy kind, but, in no degree, anfwerable to our ideas: for 
the beft we can-do is moft poor, whether we would improve 
ourfelves, or do good to our fellow-creatures, in comparifon of 

. the capacity of our mind in its original {tate ; which refembles 
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fome vat Roman amphitheatre, that once contained myriads 
of happy people within its ample round: defaced and ruined, it 
can now fcarcely afford fhelter, from the fudden ttorm, to a 
few filly fhepherds !” 

The zbove reflections may be thought, perhaps, rather 
gloomy. We did not felect them as /upertor to other parts of 
the book, but have taken them as they accidentally occurred, 
merely to give our Readers an idea of Mrs. Talbot’s manner. 

¢ —QOn this fide eternity, fays our female philofopher tn ano- 
ther eflay, cares and forrows will be felt, in fome degree, by 
the beft: but the Chriftian who knows that it is his abfolute 
duty to rejoice, and give thanks in every thing, indulges not 
thofe gloomy hours, nor wilfully harbours one melancholy 
thought; yet ftriving with fuch thoughts is only to be worfe 
entangled in them. At fuch times the good and humble mind 
accepts thankfully the afliftance of the verrieft trifle, the moft 
common and uninterefting objeé&t or employment that can dif- 
fipate the prefent chain of vain and tircfome thought: dnd this 
chain once broken, it flies with recruited vigour to its true 
home, as a lird cut of the fnare. Wy common and unintcreft- 
ing objects, I mean only to exclude ali indulgences’ of fancy 
and imagination, and fuch arnufements as feem interefting, be- 
caufe they indeed footh the difpofition, which we fuppofe our- 
felves flying from, as, for example, melancholy mufic, and 
poctically folemn fcenes. But, in a higher view, the leaft 
flower of the field is a more interefting object than-the proudeft 
palace. For what object can be fmall,°or uninterefting, that 
is the work and cift of the Almighty ! This flower, or infect, 
or fhell, would Afpafia fay, is given to me, at this inftant, by 
ever prefent, ever watchful goodnefs, to call off any thoughts 
from their prefent vain anxiety, or finful regret, tothe thank- 
ful contemplation of a gracious Creator and Redeemer.—T his 
employment, this company, that calls my attention’ from fub- 
jects it could with to purfue, though it purfues them to its hurt: 
this dull and unedifying company, this dry and trifling employ- 
ment, is, in the order of Providence, a kind remedy, to un- 
bend my mind, and thereby reftore its ftreneth. As fuch I will 
thankfully accept it, and cheerfully turn n yfelf to it: for if | 
am abfent in company, I had betier be alone ; my foul is equally 
wafting its ftreneth in earneft thought and melancholy recol- 
leCion, and my appearance difcrejits the caufe of religion. 

™ Thefe are tne reafons that make it a duty to open the 
mind to every Innocent pleafure ; to the acmiration of every 
tural object; to harmlefs pleafantry and mirth; to fuch a ge- 
neral acquaintance with arts and iciences, trades and manufa¢- 
tures, books and men, as fhal!l enable us to attend to, and to 
famuled, in fome degree, with every fcene, and with every 
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conyerfation. There is juft the fame pride in refolving tha 
our minds fhall be always employed on the ftretch, as in ima. 
gining that our reafon is a competent judge of all fubjects ; hy. 
man frailty and imperfection alike forbids both. The Ifraelites 
gathered their manna from day to day: fo fhould we our tem- 
poral pleafures and comforts, and truft him to provide for to- 
morrow who fupplied us yefterday. When, through eagernefs 
and fondnefs of mind we hoard up, by anxious fchemes and 
withes, a portion for ourlelves, it breeds but corruption. Only 
in the ark can it be laid up fafe.’ 
We fhall add the following ftanzas, as a fpecimen of the 
Lady’s poetry : 
®* O form’d for boundlefs blifs! Immortal foul, 
Why doft thou prompt the melancholy figh 
While evening’s fhades difclofe the glowing pole, 
And filver moon-beams tremble o’er the fky? 


‘ Thefe glowing ftars fhall fade, this moon hall fall, 
This tranfitory fky fhall melt away, 

Whilit thou triumphantly furviving all 
Shalt glad expatiate in eternal day ! 


* Sickens the mind with longings vainly great, 
To trace myfterious Wifdom’s fecret ways; 

While chain’d and bound, in this ignoble ftate 
Humbly it breathes fincere, imperfeét praife? 


* Or glows the beating heart with facred fires, 
And longs to mingle in the worlds of love? 

Or, feolifh trembler, feeds its fond defires 
Of earthly good? Or dreads life’s ills to prove ? 


* Back does it trace the flight of former years, 
The friends lamented, and the pleafures patt ? 

Or wing’d with forecaft vain, and impious fearse 
Prefumptuous to the cloud-hid future hatte? 


¢ Hence, far be gone, ye fancy-fondled pains, 
Peace, trembling heart, be every figh fupprett : 

Wifdom {upreme, eternal goodnefs reigns, 
Thus far is fure: to Heaven refign the reft.’ 


The profe paftorals *, and the fairy tale, are innocent, pleaf- 


ing, and ufeful ; but for a farther acquaintance with them, and 
with other parts of thefe mifcellanies, we muft refer our Readers 





a 


* We have obferved (and we remember to have feen a fimilat 
_ semark in one of the public papers) a miftake of the editor’s, or of 
the printer, in regard to the arrangement of the pa/fforals. Every 
attentive reader will foon be convinced, that what now ftands as the 
Jecond paftoral, ought to have been placed firf?; and that the fr, 
as here given, is only the continuation and ending of the fecond; 
which, in this edition, appears without a beginning: in the next 
im preffion this confufion will, no doubt, be rectified. 
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to the books themfelves. The whole collection difcovers a 
worthy and cultivated mind, and fhews how properly and 
wifely the amiable Author employed her time and her thoughts. 
She has here provided an agreeable and inftructive amufement 
for numbers, e{pecially for young people ; but perhaps it will be 
mot acceptable to thofe of her own fex ; to whom, therefore, 


we particularly recommend it. Hg. 
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Art. IV. Ax Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the 
Chriftian Church ; and, in particular, concerning the Church of Pa- 
al Rome: In twelve Sermons, preached in Lincoln’s-Inn Chapel, at 


the Lecture of the Right Rev. William Warburton, Lord Bifhop of 


Gloucefter. By Richard Hurd, D. D. Preacher to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inn, $8vo. 5s. Cadell. 1772. 


EFORE we proceed to give an account of the contents 

of thefe Sermons, it is proper to acquaint our Readers 
that the Bifhop of Gloucefter has transferred the fum of s00/. 
Bank Four per Cent. Annuities confolidated, to the Rt. Hon, Lord 
Mansficld, Judge Wilmot, &c. upon tru/t, fog the purpofe of 
founding a Led?ure, in the form of a Sermon,—to prove the truth 
of revealed religion, in general, and of the Chriftian in particular, 
rom the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New Teftament, 
which relate to the Chrifitan Church, efpecially to the apoftacy of Pas 
al Rome. 
; The Lecture is to be preached every year, in the chapel of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, by fome able divine of the church of England, 
appointed by the truftees, on the firft Sunday after Michaelmas 
term, the Sunday next before, and the Sunday next after Hi- 
Jary term. The lecturer is not to preach the faid lecture longer 
than for the term of four years, and is not again to be nomi- 
nated to preach the fame; and, when the term of ‘four years is 
expired, he is to print and publifh, or caufe to be printed and 
publifhed, all the fermons or lectures, that fhall have been fo 
preached by him. 

From fuch an inftitution it will readily be acknowledged that 
no {mall honour muft redound to the B:fhop of Gloucefter, as 
it will, no doubt, be of confiderable fervice to the caufe of 
_brianity, in general, and to the Proteftant caufe, in par- 
ticular, 

The main defign of the inftitution is, to interpret and app'y 
particular prophecies; and this introductory courfe of lectures is 
admirably calculated to prepare and facilitate the execution of 
it. For interpreters, as Dr. Hurd juftly obferves, have gene- 
tally been too much in hafte to apply the prophecies, before 
they had fufficiently prepared the way for their application: fo 
that, leaving many doubts unrefolved, which men of thought 
#nd inquiry are apt to entertain on the fubject, or not laying 
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before them al! the reafons and inducements which fhould en. 


gage their attention to it, their cleareft expofitions are not re. 
ceived, and poflibly not confidered. 

The prophetic writings of the Old and New Teftament, not. 
withftanding the neglect and fcorn wherewith they have been 
treated by a certain fet of writers, well deferve the attentive 
confideration of every fober and ferious inquirer after truth; 
and the ftudy of them, if properly conducted, cannot fail of 
being rewarded with many fignal advantages. 

In confidering the connection and harmony, indeed, of the 
feveral parts of fo ftupendous and extenfive a fcheme as that of 
{criptural prophecy ; a fcheme formed by infinite wifdom, and 
eradually opening to cur view, the greateft caution and humi- 
lity are undoubtedly neceflary. “This is a truth of which Dr, 
Hurd appears to have been deeply feni:ble. Accordingly, he 
does nut comment on prophecy by the falfe lights of the ima- 


gination, but fets afide all thofe fanciful conjectures which have. 


too oftcn.mifled inquirers into the evidence of prophecy, and 
difgraced their works with frivolous difquifitions. He takes his 
ideas concerning the w/e and intent of prophecy from fcripture 
only, from what the fpirit of prophecy hath revealed of itfelf, 
and conducts his inquiry into this important fubject with pro- 
per caution and diflidence, treating it, at the fame time, with 
great perfpicuity, accuracy, and ftrength of reafoning. He 
points out, in a very clear and fatisfaCtory manner, the proper 
method of purfuing our fpeculations concermng the prophetic 
fyftem, and we cannot but think that every candid reader, who 
is a competent judge of the fubject, will, upon an attentive pe- 
rufal of what he has faid upon it, readily acknowledge his obli- 
gations to the Author for fo liberal, fo judicious, and fo able 
a performance. For the honour and credit of fo laudable and 
ufeful an infiituticn, we fincerely wifh that fucceeding lecturers 
may purfue their inquiries with the fame fpirit, and copy after 
fo excellent a model. 

We now proceed to the fermons themfelves, and fhall en- 
deavour to give our Readers a diftin view of what is con- 
tained in them.—The firft fhews the vanity and folly of reafon- 
ing on the fubject of {criptural prophecy from our preconceived 
fancies and arbitrary aflumptions. ‘lhe Author fets out with 
obferving, that the argument from prophecy, in fupport of the 
Chriftian revelation, would be thought more conclufive, at 
leaft would be more diftinlly apprehended, if men could be kept 
from mixing their own prejudices and preconceptions with it. 

The general gueftion, he fays, may be exprefled thus.— 
Whether the prediCtions in the Old and New Teftament do not 
appear to have been fo far, and in fuch fenfe, fulfilled, . : 
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sford a reafonable conviction that they came not by the wll of 
man, but by the {pirit of Ged ? . 


‘In examining this queftion, continues he, the prediftions them- 
felves cannot be too diligently ftudied, or too cautioufly applied : 
but, while this work is carrying on, we are ftill to fuppoie, and 
fhould not for a moment forget, that they may be, what they ‘mani- 
fetly claim to be, of divine fuggettion ; l mean, we are to admit, 
not the truth indeed, but the poffibility, of fuch fuggeition, till we 
can fairly make it appear that they are of human contrivance, only. 

‘ [t will not be denied, that the tenour of {cripture, as well as the 
text, clearly afferts the divine original and direction of the prophecies. 
A juft reafoner on the fubject will, therefore, proceed on this fuppo- 
fition, and only try whether it be well founded. He wiJl coniider, 
whether the conitruction of the prophecies, and the application of 
them, be fuch, as may accord to thofe pretenfions; and will not 
argue againit them on other principles, which they do not admit, or 
fuppofe. All this is plainly nothing more than what may be ex- 
ected from a fair inquirer, and what the rules of good reafoning 
exact from him. 

‘ The ufe of this conduct would be, To prevent, or fet afide, all 
thofe fancies and imaginations which too frequently miflead inquirers 
into the evidence of prophecy ; which fill their minds with needlefs 
perplexities, and difgrace their books with frivolous and impertinent 
difquifitions. And, becaufeI take it to be of principal moment, 
that this w/e be perfectly feen and underftood, | fhall, fr/, apply 
myfelf to juftify and explain it. 

‘ It is true that prophecy, in the very idea of that term, at leaft in 
the fcriptural idea of it, implies the divine agency ; and that, exerted 
not merely in giving the faculty idelf, but in directing all its ope- 
rations, 

‘ YetI know not how it is that, when men addrefs themfelves to 
the ftudy of the prophetic fcriptures, they are apt to Ict this fo ne- 
.ceflary idea Nip out of their minds; and to difcourfe upon them jul 
as they would or might do, on the fuppoiition that the prophet was 
left at liberty to difpenfe this gift in all refpetts, as he fhould think 
proper. No wonder then, that they thould mifconceive of its cha- 
racter, and entertain very different notions abouc the exercile of this 
power from what the f{criptures give them of it. Nay it is no won- 
der that they fhould even treat the {ubjeét with fome feorn, while 
they judge of it by the rule of human prudence, and not of divine 
wifdom: for, though they would readily own themiclves incapable 
' of pronouncing on the fecret councils of God, if prophecy, in its 
whole adminifiration, be regarded as proceeding 1 crely from him ; 
yet, from their knowledge of human nature, they would think, and 
with fome reafon, they were well able to conceive how the fpirit of 
prophecy would be adminiflered, if man had the dilpofal of this {pi- 
rit committed to him. 

_ * Now it happens, asI faid (by an inexcufable perverfenefs, or 
inattention, indecd, yet in tact it fo happens) that, to the confide- 
ration of the argument from prophecy, as applied to the proof of the 
Chriftian religion, many inguirers bring with them this flrange and 
fatal prejudicc ; and then thcir reaionings, or, rather conjeStures, on 
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the susject, the znp, and the DisprNsaTion Of prophecy, are 
only fuch, as this prejudice may be expected to infpire.’ 

Whoever applies himfelf to the ftudy of the prophetic writings 
will find his account in attentively confidering the whole of this 
fermon. The Author’s preliminary obfervations on the fubjeét, 
the end, and the di/penjation of prophecy, appear to us ex. 
tremely juft and pertinent, and the w/e to be made of them, he 
tells us, is briefly this,—to enquire, whether any prophecies have 
been given—in what fenfe they are reafonably to be interpreted 
—and how far, and whether in any proper fenfe, they have been 
fulfilled? to examine them, in a word, by their own claims, 
and on the footing of their own pretenfions ; that is, to argue 
on the f{uppofition that they may be divine, till they can be evi- 
dently fhewn to be otherwife. 

In the fecond fermon our Author fhews the only true way 
of reafoning upon the fubje& of fcriptural prophecy to be from 
{criptural principles, after which he opens and explains one fuch 
principle. The words from which he difcourfes are in Revel, 
xix. 10. The teflimony of Fefus is the {pirit of prophecy. 

In thefe words, the Doétor fays, we have a remarkable piece 
of intelligence conveyed to us (incidentally indeed conveyed, 
but not therefore the Jefs remarkable) concerning the nature 
and genius of prophecy. They are a key put into our hands, 
to open to us the myttery of that difpenfation, which had in 
view ultimately the perfon of Chrift and the various revolutions 
of his kingdom. 

Before he proceeds to reafon from the text, he endeavours 
to explain its true meaning, in the following manner: 

‘ St. John, in this chapter of the Revelations, from which the text 
is taken, had been fhewn the downfal of Babylon, and the confe~ 
quent exaltation of the church, in its.clofeit union with Chrift, pre- 
figured uncer the Jewith idea of a marriage. To fo delightful a vi- 
fion, the Angel, in whofe prefence, and by whofe miniftry, this 
fcene of glory had been difclofed, fubjoins this triumphan: admoni- 
tion— Write, fays he ; Llefed are they which are called to the marriage 
of the Lamb, Thefe are the true fayings of Ged. | 

‘ The Apoftle, ftruck with this emphatic addrefs, and contem- 
plating with grateful sdmiyation fo joytul a ftate of things, and the 
divinity of that fore-fight by which it was predi&ted, fails down at 
the angel's feet to werfhip him. But he Jaid unto me, Sce, thou do it 
not; fam thy fellow fervant, and of thy brethren that have the tefi- 
mony of Jesus: worfbip God: for the teftinony of Fefus is the fpirit of 


prophecy. 


‘ The fenfe is plainly this: Dire&t thy acknowledgment for this 
important difcovery, and that religious adoration, which it infpiress 
to God only who revealed it, and not to #e, who am but thy fellow- 
fervant in this office of bearing teftimony to Jefus: | faid ix dar- 
ing teftimony to Fefus; for know, that rhe jpirit of prophecy, with 
which | am endowed, and by which I am enabled to foretel thefe 
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reat things, is but in other words, the tefimony of Fefus; it has no 
‘cher ufe or end, but to do honour to him ;.the prophet, whether he’ 
be angel or man, is only the minifter of God to bear witnefs to his 
son; and his commiffion is ultimately direfted to this one purpofe 
of manifefting the glories of his kingdom. In difcharging this pro- 
hetic office, which thou admireft fo much, I am then but the wit- 
nets of Jefus, and fo to be confidered by thee in no other light than 
that of thy fellow- fervant. 

‘ It is evident from the expreffion, that the text was intended to 
give fome /pecial inftruion to the Apoftle, whofe mifguided worfhip 
afforded the occafion of it. For, if the defign had merely been to 
enforce the general conclufion—vor/fbip God—the premifes need only 
have been—ZJ am the fervant of God, as well as thou—for from thefe 
premifes it had followed, that therefore God, and not the Angel, 
was to be worfhipped. But the premifes are not fimply, J am thy 
felow-fervant, but I am the fellow-Servant of thofe who have the tefti- 
mony of Fefus: which claufe indeed infers the fame conclufion, as 
the former; but, as not being neceffary to infer it, (for the conclu- 
fion had been juft and complete without it) was elearly added to con- 
vey a precife idea of prophecy itfelf, as being wholly fubfervient to 
Chrift, and having no other ufe or deftination, under its various 
forms and in all the diverfities of its adminiftration, but to bear tefti- 
mony tohim. ‘Therefore the Angel fays emphatically, in explana- 
tion of that latter claufe,—For the teftimony of ‘fefus is the fpirit of 
prophecy—or, as the fentence, in our tranflation, fhould have run, 
the order of its parts being inverted, For the /pirit of prophecy is the 
teftimony of Fefus. | 

‘ It may not be pretended that no more was meant by the text, 
than that the particular prophecy, here delivered, was in atteftation 
of Jefus: for then it would have been exprefied with that limitation. 
The terms, on the other hand, are abfolute and indefinite—+he /pirit 
of prophecy—whence we cannot but conclude that prophecy, in gene- 
ral, is the fubje&t of the propofition.’ 

The Do&or goes on to fhew that this interpretation agrees 
exactly with all that the Jewifh prophets were underftood to 
intend, and what Jefus himfelf and his Apoftles affert was in 
tended, by their predi&tions. On this principle, therefore, 
viz. that the feope and end of prophecy is the teftimony of “fefus, our 
Author fays, we are to regulate all our reafonings. 

_In the remaining part of the fermon he confiders this prin- 
ciple more particularly, and then proceeds, in his third dif- 
courfey to enquire what conclufions naturally and fairly refult 
from it. His firft conclufion is, that, on the idea of fuch a 
{cheme of prophecy, as the text (Rev. xix. 10.) fuppofes, a 
confiderable degree of obfcurity may be reafonably expeéted to 
attend the delivery of the divine predictions. —By looking into 
that plan of providence which refpects Jefus, and the ends to 
be accomplifhed by him, as it is drawn out in the facred wri- 
tings, we find @ difliné reafon, our Author fays, for the ob- 


{curity of the prophecies relative to that fubject. 
| _ | ‘ We 
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‘ We there find it to have been in the order of the divine coup. 
cils, that, between the firft dawnings of revelation and the fuller 
light of the Gofpe], an intermediate and very fingular ceconomy, yet 
ftill preparatory to that of Jefus, fhould be inttituted. This econo. 
my (for reafons, which it is not to our prefent purpofe to deduce, 
and for fome, no doubt, which we fhould in vain attempt to difcover) 
was to continue for many ages, and whi/e it contiuued, was to be 
had in |onour among that people, for whom it was more imme- 
diately deiigned, B.t now the genius of thofe two difpenfations, 
the Jewith, I mean, anc the Chriftian, being wholly different; the 
one, carnal, and enforced by temporal fanttions only, the other, 
fpiritual, and eflablithed on better promifes ; the prophets, who lived 
under the former of thefe difpenfations (and the greater part of thofe, 
who prophefied of Jefus, lived under it) were of courte fo to pre- 
dict the future @conomy, as not to difgrace the prefent. They were 
to refpect the Law, even while they announced the Ge/pel, which 
was, in due time, to {uperfede it. 

‘ So much, we will fay, was to be difcovered as might ere& the 
thoughts of men towards fome better {cheme of things, hereafter to 
be introduced ; certainly fo much, as might fufficiently evince the 
divine intention in that icheme, when it fhould actually take place ; 
but not enough to indifpofe them towards that flate of difcipline, 
under the yoke of which they were then held. From this double 
purpofe, would elcarly refult that character, in the prophecies con- 
cerning the new difpeniation, which we find impreffed upon them; 
and which St. Peter well deferibes, when he fpeaks of them, as dif- 
penfing a light indeed, but a light fhining in a dark place. 

‘ Upon the whole, the delivery of prophecy feems well fuited to 
that difpenfation which it was given to atteft. If the object in view 
had been one fingle event, to be accompliflied all at once, it might 
perhaps be expected that the prophecies concerning it wopld have 
been clear and prtcife. But, if the fcheme of Chriitianity be what 
the fcriptures reprefent it to be, a {cheme, commencing frcm the 
foundation of the world, and unfolding itfelf by juft degrees through 
a long fucceflion of ages, and to be fully accomplifhed only at the 
confummation of al] things; prophecy, which was given to attend on 
that fcheme, and to furnifh a fuitable atteftation to it, muft needs 
be fuppofed to adapt itfelf to the nature of the difpenfation ; that is, 
to have different degrees of clearnefs or obfcurity according to its 
place in the general fyftlem; and not to difclofe more of it, or in 
clearer terms, at any one period, than might confift with the various 
ends of wifdom which were to be ferved by the gradual opening of 
fo vaft and intricate a fcene. 

* ANoTHER circumftance, of affinity with this, is apt to ftrike us, 
in the contemplation of the fcriptural prophecies. ‘There is reafon 
to believe that more than one fenfe was purpofely inclofed in fome of 
them; and we find, in fact, that the writers of the New Teftament 
give to many of the old prophecies an interpretation very different 
and remote from that which may be reafonably thought the primary 
and immediate view of the prophets themfelves. This is what Di- 
vines call the povsLe sENse Of prophecy: by which they mean ar 
accomplifhment. of it in more events than one; in the fame — 
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‘ndeed ; but at diftant intervals, and under different parts of that 


lem.  — 
y ‘ Now, as fufpicious as this circumftance may appear, at firft 


foht, it will be found, on inquiry, to be exactly fuited to that idea 
of prophecy which the text gives us of it, as being from the firit, 
and all along, intended to dear teftimony to Fefus.’ 

Our Author’s fecond conclyfion is—that prophecies of a 
double fenfe may well be expected in fuch a {cheme as that of 
fcriptural prophecy, This conclufion he fupports and illuftrates 
ina very ingenious manner, and then proceeds to obferve, in 
the third place, that it is very conceivable and credible that the 
fine of prophecy fhould run chiefly in one family and people, 
and that the other nations of the earth fhould be no further the 
immediate objects of it, than as they chanced to be connected 
with that people. - 

His laft inference is, that, if, even afier a mature confidera- 
tion of the prophecies, and of the events, in which they are taken 
to be fulfilled, there fhould, after all, be fome cloud remaining 
on this fubject, which, with all our wit or pains, we cannot 
wholly remove, this.ftate of things would afford no objeétion 
to prophecy, becaufe it is indeed no other than we might rea- 
fonably expeét.—If the end and ufe of prophecy be to atteft the 
truth of Chriftianity, then may we be fure that fuch atteftation 
will not carry with it the utmolt degree of evidence. For 
Chriftianity is plainly a ftate of difcipline and probation, calcu- 
lated to improve our moral nature, by giving {cope and exercife 
to our moral faculties: fo that, though the evidence for it be 
real evidence, and on the whole /uffictent evidence, yet we can- 
not expect it to be of that fort which thould compel our af- 
fent. Something muft be left to quicken our attention, to ex- 
cite our induftry, and to try the natural ingenuity of the hue 
man mind. 

Had the purpofe of prophecy, he adds, been to fhew, merely, 
that a predicted event was forefeen, then the end had been beft 
anfwered by throwing all poflible evidence into the completion. 
But its concern being to fhew this to fuch only as fhould be dif- 
pofed to admit a reafonable degree of evidence, it was not nee 
ceflary, or rather it was plainly not fit, that the completion 
fhould be feen in that ftrong and irrefiftible light. 

The Doétor concludes his third fermon in the following 
manner : 


‘To THEseE dedutions from the text, more might be added. 
For I believe it will be found that if the exd of prophecy, as here 
delivered, be fteadily kept in view and diligently purfued, it will go 
@ great way towards leading us to a profperous iflue in moft of thofe 
inquiries which are thought to perplex this fubjeét. But I mean to 
reaion from it no farther than juft to fhew, in the way of fpecimen, 
the method in which it becomes us to {peculate on the prophetic 

| fyftem. 
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fyftem. We are not to imagine principles at pleafure, and then apply 
them to that fyftem. But we are, firit, to find out what the princi. 
ples are, on which prophecy is founded, and by which it claims to be 
tried ; and then to fee whether they will Jedd, that is, whether they 
will aptly and properly apply to the particulars, of which it is com. 
pounded. If they wall, the fyiiem itfelf is thus far clearly juttified, 
All that remains 1s to compare the prophecies with their correfpond. 
ing events, in order to aflure ourfelves that there is real evidence of 
their completion. 

‘ The w/e of this method has been fhewn tn rour capitab inftances, 
It is objected to the {criptural prophecies, that they are obfeuremthag 
they abound ix double fenfesmthat they were delivered to one people—that, 
apter all, there is fometimes di ffculty in making cut the completion—al| of 
them, itis faid, very fufpicious circumftances ; and which rather in. 
dicate a fcheme of human contrivance, than of divine infpiration. 

To thefe objections it is replied, that, from the very idea whick 
the fcriptures themfelves give of prophecy, thefe circumftances muft 
needs be found in it; and further ftill, that thefe circumftances, 
when fairly coufidered, do honour to that idea: for that the obfcu- 
rity, complained of, refults, from the immenfity of the /cheme—the 
double fenfes, from the intimate connectivn of its parts —the partial and 
confined delivery, from the wifdom and neceffity of fele®ing a peculiar 
people to be the vebrcle and repofitory of the jacred oracles—And laftly, 
the incomplete evidence, from the nature of the fubjec?, and from the 
— genius of that di/penfation, to which the Jcheme of prophecy itfelf 

elongs.’ 

in the fourth fermon our Author confiders the general argu- 
ment from prophecy, fhews what the amount of that evidence is 
which refults from this kind of proof, and anfwers fome of the 
principal objeCtions of unbelievers. Haying opened the general 
dea of prophecy, and enforced the general argument from it, in 
proof of our holy religion, he advances a ftep farther, and pro- 
ceeds to take a nearer view of the prophecies themfelves, which 
may be confidered under two heads. ‘They either refpect the 
perfon, charaéler, and office of the Meffich, or, the fate and fortunes 
of that kingdom, which he came to eftablifh in the world. The 
former of thefe are called by Divines, prophecies of his fir? 
coming, and the other, prophecies of his fecond. 

It may be proper to obferve, the Docior fays, that the fecond 
advent of the Meffiah is not, like the firft, confined to one 
fingle and precife period, but is gradual and fucceflive. This 
diltinQlion, we are told, is founded in the reafon of the thing, 
He could only come, zx perfon, at one limited time. He comes, 
in bis power and bis providence, through all ages of the church. 
His firff coming was then over, when he expired on the crofs. 
His fecond commenced with his refurrection, and will continue 
to the end of the world. So that this laft coming of Jefus is 
to be underftood of his fpiritual kingdom; which is not one 
act of fovereignty exerted at once, but a ftate or conftitution of 
government, fubfifting through along tract of time, a 
ste 
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itfclf by juft degrees, and coming as oft as the conductor of it 
thinks fit to interpofe by any fignal acts of his adminiftration. 
And inthis fenfe we are directed to pray, that bis kingdom, though 
long fince fet up, may come; that is, may advance through all 
its aes, till it arrive at that full ftate of glory, in which it fhall 
fhine out in the great day, as it is called, the day of judgment. 

Now, thouzh the prophecies of Chrift’s firft coming be not 
the immediate fubject of our Author's inquiry, yet it will con- 
tribute very much, he fays, to rectify and enlarge our ideas of 
the divine condu&, in this whole difpenfation of prophecy, and 
to make way for that conviction, which the prophecies of 
Chrift’s fecond coming were intended to give, if we ftop awhile 
to contemplate the method and ceconomy of that prophetic 
fyftem, by which the firft advent of the Meffiah was announced 
and prepared. Accordingly this is the fubject of his fifth fer- 
mon; and the whole of what he advances upon it well deferves 
tobe attentively confidered, being, in our opinion, extremely 
pertinent and judicious. 

In his fixth fermon he confiders the prophecies concerning 
Chrift’s fecond coming : 

‘It muft, fays he, itrike the moft carelefs reader of the prophe- 
cies to obferve, that the general fubje€t of them all was announced 
from the earlieft time, and was only drawn out more diftinély by 
fucceeding prophets: that, of the two ages, into which the world of 
God, I mean his religious world, is divided in holy fcripture, the 
former, which abounds moft in prophecy, was plainly made fubfer- 
vient to the /atter : that not only the events of that preceding age 
are foretold by izs own prophets, but that the fortunes of the laf, 
and very remote age, are occafionally revealed by them; and that 
the fame oracles, which atteft the fir? coming of Chrift, as if impa- 
tient to be confined to. fo narrow bounds, overflow, as it were, into 
the furwre age, and expatiate on the principal facts and circum- 
ances of his /econd coming. 

‘ By this divine artifice, if I may fo fpeak, the two difpenfations, 
the Jewith and Chriftian, are clofely tied together, or rather com- 
patted into one intire harmonious fyftem ; fuch, as we might expeé, 
if it were indeed formed, and condu¢ted by him, ¢o whom are kucwn 


| all bis works from the beginning *. 


_ © So that, in refpect of the fortunes, which were to befal the Chrif- 
tian church, even in the /atrer days, we may ftill afk, in the triumph- 
ant terms of the Jewith prophet— Have ye not known? Have ye not 
heard? Hath it uot been told you from the beginning ? Have yé uot un- 
werftood from the foundation of the earth + ? 

* But, though this fubject was opened by the old prophets, fo far 
as feemed expedient in that age, and clearly enough, to fhew the in- 
tegrity and continuity of the whole fyftem, it was more illuftrioufly, 
becaufe more diftintly, difplayed by the evangelical prophets. 





_ —_ 


* Ads xv. 13, + Wfaiah xl, 21. 
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¢ And here, again, the fame provifion of wifdom and goodnefs 
meets us, as before. The Chriftian prophets, like the Jewihh, be. 
fpeak our attention to what they reveal of the greater and more dif. 
tant events in their difpenfation, by other lefs momentous prophecies 
which were fpeedily to be accomplifhed *; thus, imprefling upon és 
an awful fenfe of their divine forefight, and procuring an eafy cre. 
dit from us to their fubfequent predictions: «while the events, which 
both thefe prophetic Schemes point out, are fo difiributed through all 
time, as ta furnifp, fucceffively, to the feveral ages of the world, the means 
of a frefh and fiill groxving convidtion +. 

¢ As THe ORDER Of thefe Difcourfes, now, leads me to exemplify 
this /af# obfervation, I fhall do it in tHReE remarkable prophecies 
concerning the Chriftian church ; I mean thofe, which refpe@ 1. Tue 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 2, [HE DISPERSION OF THE Jews, 
And 3. Ture conversion oF THE GENTILES.’ 

We mutt refer our Readers to what the Doétor fays on each 
of thefe prophecies, and fhall, in our next number, give thei 
a general view of the remaining fix fermons, R 

eo 





Art. V. An Appeal to the Public on the Subjed of the National Debs, 
By Richard Price, D.D. FLR.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


T is an obfervation of Dr. D’ Avenant, an excellent Writer 
on the fubje&t of Political Arithmetic, that, ** when a ftate 
isin diforder and plunged in debts and difficulties, it is a duty 
incumbent upon ail men at fuch a time, not to entertain defpair, 


but rather, in that juncture to embrace the government more _ 


warmly than before, as the Romans did after their defeat at 
Canng ; and when the common-wealth is afflicted, every one 
ought to lend a helping hand towards mending and reftoring hér 
condition, and toemploy all the faculties of his body and mind 
in her fervice.” “he Author of this appeal has approved himfelf 
on thefe generous and noble principles, a true friend to his coun- 
try ; and we fee united in him qualities, which do not always 
concur inthe fame perfon, great abilities and good inclinations 
todo it eflential fervice. He does not content himfelf with 
barely pointing out the proper mode of relief; but urges the 
application of it with all the powers of eloquence, animated by 
an amor patriz, which will do him honour. with lateft pofterity. 
The redemption of a finking ftate is the object for which he 
writes and labours ; and though his benevolent attempt for this 





‘ * We fee this defign very plainly, in the prophecies of Jefus 
concerning 4is cwn death and refurrection; concerning the defcent of 
the Holy Ghof? on the day of Pentecof; concerning events, that were.to 
befal bis difeiples ; ,and in other inftances. 

‘ + La plus grande des preuves de Jefus Chrift, ce font les pro- 
pheties. C’eft auffi a quoi Dieu a la plus pourvi; car |’evenement, 
qui les a remplies, eft un Miracle sunsisranT depuis la naiflance 
de PEclife juiqu’ ala fin. MM, Pafal,’ 
purpofe 
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purpofe fhould fail of fuccefs, ¢ he can feel no pain on his own 
‘ccount. 1 know (fays he) I have meant to act the part of a 
ood citizen ; and I fhall return to obfcurity and filence, fatis- 
ned with this reflection ; and happy in the conicioufnefs of 
wanting nothing this world can give me.’ It now remains 
with government and the public to determine, whether, with 
the means of redrefs in our power and with the affurance that 
prudence and integrity may ftill fave us, we are to be devoted 
‘o ruin or not. This is not a queftion, dictated by the fpirit of 
party or of oppofition. Every member of the {tate is effential- 
ly concerned init. ‘The detmg and profperity of our country de- 
end on a deliberate attention to it: and an adminiftration 
which adopted the plan, propofed by this ingenious Author, per- 
haps the on/y plan, that can avail for our fecurity and welfare, 
would acquire popularity and influence by fuch a ftep, much 
more honourable and more lafting, and more effectual likewife 
toevery neceflary purpofe, than thofe which arife from an ac- 
cumulating debt and a growing -depetidence. Such a meafure 
would be attended with the credit and: fetssfaction, objetts to 
which no Briton can be infenfible, of‘ faving the public and 
pofterity from approaching ruin. It is hoped that the wifdom 
of government will difcern the necefity and propriety of ad- 
verting to this important obje&: and that the prefent period 
fhall be recorded in the annals of our country, as the Zra‘df its 
deliverance from impending deftruction. We are perfuaded, 
that the eyes of the public are opened by thefe interefting pub- 
lications; and that the attention of every individual, who-has 
any regard for the intereft of his family or of fociety, is alarmed. 
And we fhould not wonder, if we heard of an affociation, 
formed on the principles of private intereft and public virtue, 
among{t men of property and,character through every part of 
the kingdom, in order to recommend and enforce a proper at- 
tention to the ftate of the nation in this refpect. The idea, 
however, is flattering to thofe who fee! any concern for the 
welfare and glory of the nation. 

© A finking fund,’ {ays our Author, according to the moft 
general idea of it, fignifies * any faving or furplus, fet apart 
from the reft of an annual income, and appropriated to the pur- 
pofe of paying off or finking debts.’ There are three ways in 
which a kingdom may apply fuch a faving. 1f, The intere/is, 
difengaged from time to time by the payments made with it, 
may be themfelves applied to the payment of the public debts. 
Or, 2dly, They may be fpent on current fervices. Or, 3dly, 
They may be immediately annihilated by abolifhing the taxes 
charged with them. 
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containing the fame powers with it, and joining its operatiog 
toit; and the fame being true of every intereft difengaged by 
every intereft, it muft.act, not merely with an incredfing force, 
but with a force, the increafe of which is continually accele. 
rated ; and which, therefore, however fmall at firft, muf in 
time become equal to any effeét. In the fecond way of applying 
a finking fund, it admits of no increafe, and muft a& for ever 
with the fame force.—In other words. A finking fund, accor. 
ing to the firft method of applying it, is, if I may be allowed 
the comparifon, like a grain of corn fown, which, by having 
its produce fown, and the produce of that produce, and fo on, 
is capable of an increafe that will foon ftock a province or fup- 
port akingdom.—On the contrary. A /inking fund, according 
to the fecond way of applying it, is like a feed the produce of 
which is confumed ; and which, therefore, can be of no far. 
ther ufe, and has all its powers deftroyed.. The former, be its 
income at firft ever fo much exceeded by the new debts incurred 
annually, will foon become fuperior to them, and cancel them, 
The Jatter, if at firft inferior to the new debts incurred annually, 
will for ever remain fos and a ftate, that has no other provi- 
fion for the payment of its debts, will be always accumulating 
them, till it finks, What has been now faid of the /econd mode 
of applying a fund, is true ina higher degree of the third. For 
in this cafe, the difengaged interefts, inftead of being either 
added to the fund, or {pent from year to year on ufeful fervices, 
are immediately given up. In fhort, a fund of the firf fort is 
money bearing compound intereft—A fund of the fecond fort is 
money bearing /imple intereft.—And a fund of the third fort is 
money bearing no intereft.—The difference between them, 
therefore, is-properly infinite.’ “The Author proceeds to illuf- 
trate thefe obfervations by the following example: ‘ Let us 
fuppofe a nation to be capable of fetting apart the annual fum 
of 200,000]. as a fund for keeping the debts it is continually 
incurring in a courfe of redemption ; and let us confider what 
its operation will be, in the three ways of applying it which I 
have defcribed, fuppofing the public debts to bear an intereft of 
5 per cent. and the peciod of operation 86 years. A debt of 
200,000 1, difcharged the firft year, will difengage for the pub- 
lic an annuity of 10,0co1]. If this annuity, inftead of being 
{pent on current fervices, is added to the fund, and both em- 
ployed in paying debts, an annuity of 10,500 1. will be difen- 
gaged the /econd year, or of 20,5001. in both years. And this 
again, added to the fund the ¢hird year, will increafe it to 
220,5001. with which an annuity will be then difengaged of 
11,0251.; and the fum of the difengaged annuities will be 
31,5251.; which, added to the fund the fourth year, will ine 
creale it to 231,525]. and enable it then tq difengage an Sis 
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puity of 1155761. 5s. and render the /um of the difengaged : 
annuities, in four years, 43,1011]. 5s.—DLet any one procced 
ia this way, and he may fatisfy himfelf that the original fund, 
together with the fum of the annuities difengaged, will increafe 
ie and fafter every year, till, in 14 years, the former be- 
comes 395,986 1. and the /atter 195,9861. and, in 86 years, 
the former 13,283,000 1. and the Jatier 13,083,000 1.—The full 
value, therefore, at 5 per cent. of an annuity of 13,083,000]. 
will have been paid in 86 years; that is, very nearly, 262 mil- 
lions of debt: and, confequently it appears, that though the 
fate had been all along adding every year to its debts three mil- 
lions; that is, though in the time fuppofed it had contracted 
a debt of 258 millions, it would have been more than difcharged, 
at no greater expence than an annual faving of 200,000]. But 
if the fame fund had been employed in the /econd of the three 
ways I have defcribed, the annuity difengaged by it would have 
been every year 10,0001.; and the fum of the annuities difs 
engaged would have been 86 times 10,0001. or 860,000 1. 
The difcharged debt therefore, would have been no more than 
the value of fuch an annuity, or 17,200,000].’ 

But this the Author fhews is not the whole effect of the fund 
in thefe circumftances. The intereffs, as they become difen- 
gaced, are employed in the former cafe in finking'the debts: in 
this cafe they are applied to current fervices, and, therefore, 
they will fave an expence, for which otherwile equivalent fums 
muft have been provided : 10,0001. will be faved at the begin 
ning of the fecond year, 20,0001]. at the beginning of the third, 
30,000 1, at the beginning of the fourth, and 850,000]. at the 
beginning of the 8éth year: and thefe feveral favings form an 
arithmetical progreflion, the fum of which will be found, by 
multiplying the /um of the firft and laft terms by ba/f the num- 
ber of terms, equal to 36,550,000]. which, added to 17,200,000]. 
the debt di/charzed, makes 53,750,0001. Subtraé the laft fum 
from 262 millions, and 208,250,000 1. will be the complete 
lofs of the public arifing, in 86 years, from employing an ans 
nual {um of 200,000]. in the fecond way rather than the firft. 
* Little need be faid of the effect of the fame fund applied in 
the third way. It is obvious that the whole advantage derived 
from it, would.be the difcharge of a debt of 200,000 1. annually, 
or of 17,200,c00]. in all.? There is indeed an advantage, 
with refpect to the public, arifing from this latter mode of ap- 
plying the propofed fund, which our Author has not omitted to 
mention ; that is, the abolition of taxes. '* But it is an advane 
tage unfpeakably overbalanced-by difadvantages. It is gaining 
36 millions and a half at the expence of 262 millions; or, in 
other words, procuring an eafe from taxes, which, at the end 
of 86 years, would have been increafed to 860,000 1. per ann. 
Rey: Apr, 1772. p.4 at 
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at the expence of a fund, that, in the fame time, would haye 
eafed the public of above thirteen millians per annum in taxes, 
But I need not infift on the folly of this, the abolition of taxes 
being what we know little of in this country.’ 

The alienation of a fund of this kind, the produce of which, 
faithfully applied, is cmmipotent, is one of the worft evils, that 
could have happened to this country... The general reafoning 
by which it has been vindicated, is to the laft degree fallacious ; 
notwithftanding this, the alienation of it is become a fixed mea- 
fure of government. It is pleaded, ¢ That fince a certain fum 
e.g. amillion, is wanted for the neceflary fupplies of the year, 
it is indifferent whether itis taken from the Anking fund, or pro- 
cured by making anew loan, If the former is done, an old 
debt will be continued. If the latter is done, an equal new debt 
will be incurred, which would have been otherwile faved; and 
the public intereft can no more be affected by one of thefe than 
the other. But the former is eafieft. And it will fave the dif. 
agreeable neceflity of laying on a new tax.’ 

‘ The fallacioufnefs of this argument (fays our Author) con- 
fifts in the fuppofition, that no lofs can arife to the public from 
continuing an old debt, when it cannot be difcharged without in- 
curring an equal new debt. I have demonftrated this to be a mif- 
take; andthat by pradtifing upon it, or alienating inftead of 
borrowing, an infinite lofs may be fuflained. Agreeably to this, 
I have in the treatife on annuities, page 339, fhewn, that had 
but 400,000}. per annum of the /inking fund been applied, from 
the year 1716, inviolably, three miliions per annum of our taxes 
might now have been annihilated. I will here add, that hada 
million per annum of it been thus employed, (and the income of 
the finking fund, taking one year with another, has been con- 
fiderably more than this) we fhould now, fuppofing a method 
pofible of laying out fo much money, have been in pofleffion of 
a furplus of at leatt 4xty millions, inftead of being ix debt, a hun- 
dred and forty miltions.—But I will go further. —Had even the 
money, that, at different times, has been employed in paying 
off our debts, been applied but in a different manner; that is, 
had it been made the produce of a /inking fund, which, from 
L716 to the prefent year, had never been alienated ; above hal 
qur prefent debts would have been cancelled *. Such is the 


importancé 
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- * The Author reckons, that about 20 millions of the income of 
the Sinking Fund has, at different times and in different ways, been 
employed in paying public debts. Fifty-fix yearly payments of 
357,000 |. make nearly this fum ; and, had it been divided into fuch 
payments, and inviolably applied in the manner here explained, 
trom the yeat 1716, seventy-ane millions of debt, bearing 4 per cent. 
: — antereft, 
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importance of merely the manner of applying money. Such is 
the prodigious difference, in the prefent cafe, between berrow- 
ing and alienating! Nor is there any thing in this myfterious. ° 
The reafon has been fufficiently explained. When a ftate bor- 
rows, it pays, I have faid, only fimple intereft for money. When 
it alienates a fund appropriated to the payment of its debts, it 
Jofes the advantage of money, that would have been otherwife 
improved neceflarily at compound intereft. And can there be any 
circumftances of a ftate which can render the latter of thefe pre- 
ferable to the former? Or can the inconveniences, which may 
attend the impofition of a new tax, deferve in this cafe to be 
mentioned? What a barbarous policy is that which runsa king- 
dom in debt, millions, in order to fave thoufands; which robs 
the public of the power of annihilating all taxes, in order to 
avoid a fmall prefent increafe of taxes? This, in truth, has 
been our policy; and it would be affronting common fenfe to 
attempt a vindication of it.’ 

- Such are the pernicious effe&ts attending a total or conflant 
alienation of the finking fund. ‘ihe author next examines the 
effet of a partial alienation of the fame fund. ¢ Let us then 
fuppofe, that its produce is taken from it only every other years 
Moft perfons will, perhaps, be ready to pronounce, that this 
could only take from it, in any given time, ha/f its effe&. But 
the truth is, that fuch an interruption would deftroy almoft its 
whole effect. An annual fund of 200,0001. would (it has been 
fhewn) in eighty-fix years, pay off 262 millions, bearing in- 
tereft at 5 per cent. But if its produce is taken from it every 
other year, it would, in the fame time, pay off no more than 
twenty-eight millions. In like manner; a fund of a million per 
annum, which commenced at the time of the eftablifhment of 
our finking fund, would by this time (in fifty-fix years) have paid 
off two hundred millions, bearing intereft at 4 per cent. But if 
alienated every other year, it could not have paid off fifty mils 
lions, And, if alienated two years in every three, it could not 
have paid off twenty-feven mitlions.’ Can we then wonder, 
that the finking fund, thus alienated, has done us fo little fer- 
vice ? 

Dr. Price concludes from thefe obfervations, that © a ftate 
may, without difficulty, redeem ail its debts by borrowing mo- 
hey for that purpofe, at an equal or even any higher intereft 
than the debts bear; and, without providing any other funds 
than fuch fmall ones, as fhall from year to year become necef- 
fary to pay the intereft of the fums borrowed.’ We mutt refer, 
for the illuftration and proof of this general aflertion, to the 
pamphlet itfelf. 








intereft, would now have been difcharged. None can objec to the 
Author’s ufing the neareft round numbers as the refults of his calcu- 
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The fecond part of this appca/ contains a brief hiftory of the 
rife and progrefs of the finting fund, from which it plainly ap- 
pears, that its powers have been well underftood, though it has 
been fhamefully mifapplied and perverted. § The /inting fund,’ 
fays the Author at the clofe of his hiftory, and every true lover 
of his country will join in the lamentation,—*‘ that facred blefs- 
ing—once the nation’s only hope—was, after an exiftence of 
about eleven years, prematurely and cruelly deftroyed by its 
own parent.~—Could it have efcaped the hands of violence, it 
would have made us the envy and the terror of the world, by 
leaving us at this time, not only tax-free, but in pofleffion of a 
treafure, greater than was ever enjoyed by any kingdom. But 


let me not dwell on a recollection fo grievous *,’ R 2 
ow e 





Art. VI. The Hiftory of the Life of King Henry the Second, and of the 
Age in which he lived, in five Books. To which is prefixed, a Hif- 
tory of the Revolutions of England, from the Death of Edward the 
Confeffor to the Birth of Henry the Second. By George Lord Lyttel- 
ton. Vol. III. 4to. 11. 10s. 6d. Dodiley. 1771. 


W* have more than once had occafion to do juftice to the 
merits of this noble Author. In our account of the for- 
mer parts of the Hiftory of Henry the Second, we mentioned, 
in particular, the honour Lord Lyttelton has reflected upon his 
rank, by his literary abilities, and by employing his time ina 
manner fo greatly {uperior to what is ufual among perfons in 
high life ; and therefore we fhall now proceed, without farther 
preface, to the confideration of the work before us, which is 
at length brought to its intended completion. 

The fecond volume having concluded with the aflaffination 
and character of the famous Becket, the third opens with a re- 
lation of the fteps taken by Henry to prevent the murder of the 


- Archbifhop, the extreme concern he exprefled at it, and the 


meafures he purfued to foften the court of Rome, and to pre- 
vail upon the Pope not to proceed to a fentence of excommu- 
nication, The bad effects which the King forefaw from fo 
unhappy a termination of his difputes with Becket, fixed on his 
mind fuch a gloom, that, till forty days had paffed over, he 
abftained from all diverfions, all exercife, and all bufinefs; he 
heard no caufes, he received no petitions from bis fubjects; but 
remained folitary within:the walls of his palace, often fighing, 
and repeating to himfelf thefe words, alas! alas! that this mif- 


chief foould have happened! 
It appears, however, that Henry continued to think of Beck- 
et’s behaviour as he had juftly thought before, notwithftanding 


the forrow he thewed for the murder of that turbulent prelate : 





* Since the above article was writter, a fecond edition of the 
Dottor’s Appeal has appeared, with large additions, 
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nor did the King fuffer himfelf to remain in a torpid ftate. His 
active {pirit revived, and fortune now offered to him a fair op 
portunity, which his wifdom gladly feized, of prefenting a new 
object to the attention of the public, and fhewing himfelf to 
his fubjects in a very different light from that of a penitent, 
with all the majefty of a Prince enlarging the bounds of his 
hereditary empire by the acquifition of a great and very ancient 
kingdom, which, though far more defirable than any other to 


England, had not ever, hitherto, been under the fceptre of any 


Englifh monarch. He refolved to add Ireland to his regal do- 
minions, and hoped to do it without refiftance or bloodfhed, 
by the terror of his arms, and from the general difpofition of 
the Irifh themfelves to fubmit to his government. 

Previous to Lord Lyttelton’s account of the war in Ireland, 
he has premifed (as he had before done with regard to Wales) 
a fhort view of the hiflory and ftate of that country, from the 
earlieft times down to thofe when Henry was invited thither by 
the concurrence of many extraordinary events. In delineating 
the hiftorical antiquities of the ifland, his Lordfhip makes con- 
fiderable ufe of Ufher, Ware, and O Conor, and adheres to the 
teftimony of Bede, that the Scots of the weftern parts of North 
Britain were a colony out of Ireland, the proper country of the 
Scots, As our noble Author compofed his work before the pub- 
lication of Mr. Macpherfon’s Introduétion to the Hiftory of Great 


Britain and Ireland, he has informed the public, in one of the © 


notes fubjoined to the Appendix, that he is now induced to 
confider the authority of Bede as more doubtful than he had 
hitherto thought it, and to affirm nothing with certainty con- 
cerning the migration of Irifh Scots into Britain. He leaves, 
therefore, the whole controverfy about this dark part of the Scotch 
and Irifh antiquities to thofe of the two nations who are matters 
of the language that was common to both: nor is it a contro- 
verly that will fpeedily be decided, as writers of confiderable 
abilities have already appeared in oppofition to Mr. Macpher- 
fon’s hypothefis. But of this more hereafter, when we come 
to {peak of the publications to which we now allude. 

From the view which is given of the ancient ftate of Ireland, 
we fhall only fele& part of what Lord Lyttelton hath advanced 
concerning the characters of its inhabitants. 

* The manners of the Irith, as we find them defcribed by contem- 
porary writers, were, at this time, very favage. ‘They tilled few of 
their lands, though naturally fruitful; nor had they any induftry 
or {kill in mechanics or in manufaétures, but wore garments coarfely 
made of the black wool of their fheep, and lived chiefly on the flefh 
and milk of their cattle, or on wild roots and herbs. ‘Their houfes 
were fuch as could be eafily raifed and eafily taken down, according 
a5 the convenience of hunting or fifhing, or removing their cattle 
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to different paflures, or the fudden incurfions of a bordering enemy, 
might occafonally induce them to change their abode; and there. 
fore were not built with brick or ftone, nor ufually with folid beams 
of wood, but with twigs of ofier or wattles covered over with thatch, 
Even thofe of their Kings themfelves differed only from thefe in 
being more fpacious ; fo that a cattle of ftone, erected at Tuam by 
Roderick O Conor, was called by his people, aftonifhed at the no. 
velty of it, the wonderful ca/tle !—— 

‘ Their chief fecurity lay in their patient enduring of the moft 
fevere hardfhips. From their childhood expofed to cold, to wet, 
and to all the inclemency of the feafons, they fuffered little by want. 
ing that protection againft them, which is neceffary for men not fo 
hardily educated in more civilifed countries. Thus their bogs, 
woods, and’ mountains, were citadels to them, which foreign troops, 
not enured to the way of living in fuch places, could not eafily force. 
And hence they defpifed all thofe arts which have a tendency to ener- 
vate, either the body, or the mind; abhorring to’ dwell in great 
cities, or to fhut themfelves up within the walls or forts, or to exe 
change the rough freedom of unpolifhed barbarifm for the decent re- 
ftraints of politenefs. The only elegance they indulged in their 
whole courfe of life was the ancient cuftom, derived from their mof 
remote anceitors, of entertaining their guefts, with the mufic of the 
harp; in playing upon which Giraldus Cambrenfis affirms they greatly 
excelled his countrymen the Welfh: but the Scots of North Britaia 
(as. the fame author confeffes) had, at the time when he wrote, the 
reputation of no lefs excelling them, though they had learnt their art 
from them. Every chief had his harper, who was likewife a poet, or 
bard, and fung the exploits of the family to which he belonged, at 
all their feafls. This office was hereditary by the old cuftom of Ire- 
land. The fon, however ill he might be qualified for it, fucceeded 
to the father, and with his profeflion inherited a portion of land from 
the demefne of his lord. ‘The fongs of the bard had ufually more 
power to incite and inflame, than the mufic of the harp to foften or 
mitigate the ferocity of the chief: fo that even this recreation, which 
feems to indicate fomething gentle and approaching to politenefs in 
the temper of the Irifh, contributed to keep up that turbulent fpirit, 
averfe to order and peace, which no prince, or legiflator, that their 
country ever produced, had fufficient {kill to controul. 

* They were exceedingly jealous of their women. Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis accufes them of not ufing to contract any regular marriages, 
with the proper forms of the church, and of frequently marrying, in 
their own uncanonical manner, the widows of their brothers, or fe- 
ducing thom without marriage, 

‘ It was a practice among them to give their children to be nurfed 
and bred up in other families, by a kind of adoption, while they 
themfelves took in others, whom they foftered in like manner, from 
2 notion that more jove was thus produced, and a clofer alliance con- 
tracted, than even by the neareft ties of blood. ‘This unnatural in- 
terchange was purchafed of the richer by the meaner fort of people, 
and proved indced a ftrong conneétion between the former and the 
Jatter, as well as a cement of more extenfive and faStious confedera- 
“€ies between powerful families, which thus transferred to each other 
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ail the ties of paternal and filial affection. They likewife held, to 
the fhame of reafon and religion, that the fpiritual affinity, con- 
traded between thofe who were fponfors together for a child at his 
baptifm, obliged them ever afterwards to itand by one another in 
all things lawful and unlawful. For the confirmation of this league, 
which they called compaternity, and of other compacts between them, 
they often received the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, and after- 
wards drank each other’s blood. ‘Thus even the moft holy rités of 
Chriftianity, mixed with barbarous fuperfitions, became to the Trifh 
folemn fanctions of evil combinations very dangerous to the public! 

‘ The ancient Celts were a¢cuftomed to {wear by their arms; and 
the Irifh ufed the fameé oath, which remained among them mach 
jonger than the times of which I write; but they feared moft to be 
perjuréd when they had fworn by the crofiers of tome of their fainted 
Bifhops, or by the bells in their churches, believing that divine ven- 
geance would initantly attend the breach of fuch oaths.’ 

Henry the Second, foon after he came to the crown, had 
formed the defign of undertaking the conqueft of Ireiand 3 but 
having no title on which he could poffibly found a legal claim 
to that ifle, nor any reafonable caufe of war with the nation, 
he endeavoured to fupply thefe defects, by colouring his ambi- 
tion with a pretence of religion. Accordingly, Ke fent John of 
Salifbury with letters to Pope Adrian the Fourth, wherein he 
defired the fanction of the papal authority to juftify his intention 
of fubduing the Irifh, in order to reform them. The King’s let- 
ters eafily procured an epiftle or bull, to which we refer our 
Readers, as it affords a curious fpecimen of the high and im- 
pudent claims of the Roman Pontiffs at this period, and of the 
deference that was paid to thefe claims by the wifeft and ableft 
princes, when fuch acquiefcence coincided with their views of 
intereft or ambition. 

After fome remarks on this bull, Lord Lyttelton juftly ob- 
ferves, that, upon the whole, like many before and many fince, 
it was the mere effect of a league between the papal and regal 
powers, to abet and to affift each other’s ufurpations: * nor is 
it eafy to fay,’ continues his Lordfhip, * whether more diftur- 
bance to the world, and more iniquity have arifen from. their 
acting conjointly, or from the oppofition which the former has 
made to the Jatter. In this inftance the beft, or indeed the fole 
excufe, for the proceedings of either, was the favage ftate of the 
Irifh, to whom it might prove beneficial to be conquered, and 
— thereby to the falutary difcipline of civil order and good 
aws,’ 

Though Henry had meditated fo early the conqueft of Ire- 
land, many years pafled before he could ferioufly turn his 
thoughts towards that country. In the mean while, the bull 
which he had obtained from the Pope was laid up among the ar- 
chives of his realm, to ‘be we forth at a convenient fea- 
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fon ; and about the end of the year 1167, an event happened 
the confequences of which opened to him a way to that fove- 
eign dominion over the Irifh, which he, foon afterward, ac. 
quired, and which has never fince been quite loft, though for 
a long time ill maintained, and too often ill exercifed by his 
faceetbors; kings of England. 

The circumftances which afforded Henry an opportunity of 
interfering in the affairs of Ireland, and the operations of the 
war in that country are diftinétly and fully related by our noble 
Hiftorian ; but we pafs them over, and come to the King’s re- 
conciliation with the court of Rome, which, in the year 1172; 
was concluded on the following conditions : 

‘ 1. That, in the courfe of the next twelvemonth from the ap. 
proaching feaft of Pentecoft, the King fhould give fo much money 
as the Knights Templars fhould deem fufficient to maintain two hun- 
dred Knights for the defence of the Holy Land during the term of 
one year. But that, fromthe next Chriftmas-day, he fhould take the 
Crofs himfelf for the term of three years, and the following fum- 
mer go in perfon to the Holy Land, unlefs the obligation were dif. 
penfed with by Pope Alexander himfelf, or his Catholic fucceffors, 
Neverthelefs, if, from the prefling neceflity of the Chriftians in Spain, 
he fhould go thither to make war againft the Saracens, he might in 
that cafe defer his journey to Jerufalem, for fo much time as he 
fhould fpend in fuch an expedition. 

‘ 2. That he neither fhould hinder himfelf, nor fuffer others to hin- 
der, appeals from being made freely, with good faith, and without 
fraud or evil intention, in ecclefialical caufes to the Roman pontiff; 
fo that they may be tried and determined according to his judgment, 
Yet with a provifo, that if any appellants were fufpeGed by the King, 
they foould give him fecurity, that they would not. attempt any thing to 
the prejudice of him or bis kingdom. 

‘ 3. That he fhould abfalutely give up thofe conftitutions or cuf- 
foms, which had been introduced iz Ais time againft the church of 
his kingdom. : 

‘ 4. That, if any lands had been taken from the fee of Canter- 
bury, he fhould fully reftore them, as they were held by that fee a 
year before Archbifhop Becket went out of England, 

- £ 5. That to all the clergy, and laity of either fex, who had been 
deprived of their pofieflions on the account of that prelate, he fhould 
likewile reftore thofe pofleflions, with his peace and favour.’ 

Such were the conditions of Henry’s abfolution ; and Lord 
Lyttelton obferves, that, all circumftances confidered, they ap- 
pear to be better conditions than the King had reafon to exe 
pe&t: for the moft inconvenient and troublefome injunGiop, 
that of taking the Crofs, he might hope to get rid of, by a pa- 
pal difpenfation, grounded on excufes which time and various 
incidents might attord. To the church he gave up nothing, 
by the terms of this agreement, which he had not before pro- 
pofed to yield: fos, in the conteft with Becket, he had free 
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uently offered to annul any laws which fhould not be found to 
have been part of the conftitution of England in his grand- 
father’s reign. Wherefore, in writing an account of this bufi- 
nefs to the Bifhop of Exeter, when he mentions the article by 
which he confented to abolifh all the cufloms in his time againft the 
church of his kingdom, he adds, which I reckon to be few or none, 

The only particular wherein he might feem to recede from 
the Clarendon ftatutes, was with regard to the reftraints which 
one of them had laid on appeals to the fee of Rome: but even 
here, by the right he referved to himfelf of demanding fecu- 


rity from any /u/pec?ed appellants, he kept in his hands a ftrong 
curb, which he might ufe at his pleafure, over the Jiberty 
ranted. Upon the whole, he juftly boafted to the Bifhop of 
Somer, that he had concluded this agreement to 4is own honour. 

At this period the affairs of Henry wore a moft flattering afpea&. 
¢ His reconciliation with Rome, his near alliance with Louis, his 
fubfidiary treaties with the Earls of Bretagne and of Flanders, his 
confederacy with the Emperor and with the very potent Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, who had married his daughter, feemed to pro- 
mife him a fecure and lafting tranquillity in all his foreign dominions, 
The commotions in Wales were appeafed. ‘The King of Scotland, 
unaided by the arms of France, could not hope to fucceed in a war 
againft England, which kingdom, in all appearance, was more free 
from any caufes of internal diforders than it had been fince the firft 
coming in of the Normans. The adminiftration of government was 
mild and juft; the title to the crown undifputed. Nothing had 
happened to leffen the honour and dignity of the Englifh name in 
any part of the world. The Englith empire was encreafed, without 
any lofs of blood, and with little expence of treafure, by the acqui- 
fition of Ireland, the moft beneficial to England that could be made, 
But while Henry was thinking how to perfect this atchievement, 
which he had not wholly finifhed, and extencing his cares to many 
other great objects for the good of his family, or the happinefs of his 
people, with equal affection to both, his peace was difturbed by an 
unfufpeéted, unnatural, and impious confpiracy, of his family itfelf, 
with many peers of his realm, and foreign powers, againft him; a 
confpiracy, which burit forth at once, like the fudden eruption of a 
vulcano, and fhook al! his dominions to the very foundations.’ 

The firft contriver of this treafon was Eleanor, his Queen; 
and his three eldeft fons, Henry, Richard and Geoffry were en- 
gaged in it, who were aided in their rebellion by the King of 
France, the Earls of Flanders and Boulogne, and feveral foreign 
noblemen. Nor were the flames of war confined to France, 
but fpread themfelves into England, where fome of the moft 
powerful lords took up arms againft their royal mafter ; and, 
at length, the King of Scotland poured into Northumberland a 
deluge of barbarians, who wafted all the weftern parts of that 
county, where (if we may believe the teftimony of writers who 
lived in thofe times) they carried the rage and madnefs of their 
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cruelty to fuch a monftrous excefs, that they even ripped up the 
bellies of women big with child, and toffed the babes taken out 
of them, on the points of their fpears. 

During the courfe of thefe difficulties and diftreffes, Henry 
behaved with great wifdom and fortitude. After having op- 
pofed, and, in a confiderable degree, broken the power of his 
enemies abroad, he pafled over into England, in the middle of 
the year 1174 ; but, inftead of immediately leading his forces 
to join his royal army under Richard de Lucy, the chief jufti- 
ciary of the kingdom, the firft a€tion he performed was a re. 
markable departure from the ufual fteadinefs and dignity of his 
character, and, indeed, the moft humiliating and difgraceful 
circumftance of his reign. 

This was his pilgrimage to the tomb of the late Archbifhop Becket, 
* with the fame of whofe miracles the whole realm was now filled, 
and whom the Pope by a bull, dated in March the year before, had 
declared a faint and a martyr, appointing an anniverfary feftival to 
be kept on the day of his death, iz order (fays the bull) that dein 
ccutinually applied to by the prayers of the faithful he foould intercede 
auith God for the clergy and people of England, UHenry therefore, de- 
firing to obtain for himfelf this interceflion, or to make others be- 
eve that the wrath of an enemy, to whom it was fuppofed that fuck 
power was given, might be thus averted from him, thought it ne- 
ceffary to vifit the fhrine of this new-created faint, and as foon as he 
came within fight of the tower of Canterbury cathedral, at the dif- 
tance of three miles, defcended from his horfe, and walked thither 
barefoot, over a road that was full of rough and fharp ftones, which 
fo wounded his feet, that in many places they were ftained with his 
blood. When he got to the tomb, which was then in the crypt of 
the church, he threw himfelf proftrate before it, and remained for 
fome time in fervent prayer; during which, by his orders, the 
Bifhop of London in his name declared to the people, ‘‘ that he had 
neither commanded, nor advifed, nor by any artifice contrived, the’ 
death of Becket; for the truth of which he appealed, in the mof 
folemn manner, to the teftimony of God: but, as the murderers of 
that prelate had taken occafion from his words, too inconfiderately 
fpoken, to commit this offence, he voluntarily thus fubmitted him- 
felf to the difcipline of the church.” After this: he was fcourged at 
his own requeft and command, by all the Monks of the convent af- 
fembled for that purpofe, from every one of whom, and from feveral 
Bifhops and Abbots there prefent, he received three or four ftripes. 
This fharp penance being done, he returned to his prayers before the 
tomb, which he continued all that day, and all the next night, not 
even fuffering a carpet to be fpread beneath him, but kneeling on 
the hard pavement. Early in the morning he went round all the 
altars of the church, and paid his devotions to the bodies of the faints 
there interred ; which having performed, he came back to Becket's 
tomb, where he ftayed till the hour when mafs was faid in the 
church, at which he affifted. - 
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¢ During all this time he had taken no kind of food ; 
shen he gave his naked body to be whipt, was Clad in ‘oidenne Bee 
fore his departure (that he might fully complete the expiation of his fin 
sording to the notions of the church of Rome) he affligned a 
yenue of forty pounds a-year, to keep lights always burning i om 
jour of Becket about his tomb, The next evening he nacho L - 
gon, where he found it neceffary to be blooded, and reft fome d “a 
¢Thus, fays Lord Lyttelton, concluded this very extraordi Am 
fene, which requires fome reflections. If the report of Be rm 
miracles, or the authority of Rome in his canonifation, did your dy 
work fuch a change in Henry’s mind, as to make him now rd 
that prelate, with whofe whole conduct he ‘had been fo well 
guainted, a faint and a martyr, it is a moft wonderful inftan “OF 
the prevalence of bigotry over human reafon, But, if he pre oer 
to think of the man and the caufe as he had hitherto thought, this 
pilgrimage to his tomb, thefe proftrations before it, thefe aéts of 
worthip paid to him, were an impious hypocrif; and mock of 
God, which no policy could excufe. And that “4 did fo pes 
tnreafonably be inferred from his fubfequent conduct in ceed 7 
culars. ——-Suppofing him therefore to have been infincere i a we. 
neration of Becket, it muft be confidered how far this act ee i fte - 
with the rules of true policy ; and it feems to me ver Rio ; ble, 
even in that light: for, certainly, by exalting the ki aa pry - 
prelate he funk his own. He took care indeed b ae fol pa ng 
claration which the Bifhop of London made in iis cover fen 
people, that they fhould not look upon him as the wilfal , wi ae 
of aman whofe fanétity he acknowledged ; but this vi di rm semen 
no further than to clear him of that guilt ; it did oh vores oe 
of his other proceedings with Becket ; and by enco pee he wf 
nion of the Archbifhop’s having been a faint ci a se ee 
the moft odious colours of impiety and of tyrann mae 8 oo 
ceedings, in which the honour of his ania eee il ’ his nal 
was concerned. It implied a condemnation of th pe Ait gga 
Clarendon, which he had never yet given u Ne ro ¢ taeda 
that he was under any real neceffity k eerdy fi “! f; pxtedy sem 
bigotry of the people. Perhaps a fenfe of Som fe ob serorypeteet et 
he had given to the murder of Becket ma ee “4 b welts ae 
= more forcibly impreit in his mind, by Ae affiGtion MS elt ar 
¢ unnatural treafon of his wif i i 
ver punifhment of that eat a: a se ot — 
on himfelf thefe voluntary pains for which he tak a es 
his own family; Fulk the Third, Earl of Anj h: in purge ~ 
felf to be whipt through the Sreiihe of fj * ty Be rT Ca 
pulchre there, as a penance for. hi lg ce a 
iain of s fins. But this was the firit in- 
ce of any King who had yielded to fo ignomini 
€xpiation, which debafed the royal majett Pn h paces meee ~ 
and Henry fuffering it before the shoes of B “a i ied eb pom 
of devotion to that pretended faint, was li bh a oe a coe wy 
Junous to his honour and the ri oa hi Ii «do; grrr se 
seneenat for the fault he hectiiad ol ieee taal , ie any 
a Becket’s fifter to the honourable dipuity cf Abbe. of 
perking, a monaitery of royal foundation, Such a kindnefs to his 
family 
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family was a worthy fruit of repentance: but this was either ap ad 
of the moft odious hypocrify, or moft contemptible fuperitition 
which, if it had not fome excufe in the genius of that religion which 
then was eftablifhed, and the fafhion of the times, would deferve the 
higheft blame, inftead of thofe encomiums with which it has been 
recorded in fome of the books of that age.’ 


[To be concluded in our next.] K.. fe 





Art. VII. The genuine Hiftory of the Britons afferted. In a full and 
candid Refutation of Mr. Macpherfon’s Introduction to the Hiftory of 
Great Britain and Ireland, By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, Author of 
the Hiftory of Manchefter. 8vo. 45. 6d. fewed. Dodfley, &, 
1772. 

HIS ingenious Writer, having, in his Hiftory of Man. 
chefter, endeavoured to refcue from obfcurity and fiction 
the ancient hiftory of Caledonia and Ireland, thought it incum. 
bent upon him to vindicate the conclufions he had there formed, 
from the indireét attack made upon them by Mr. Macpherfon, 
in his Introduction to the Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland *, 

In his firft chapter he treats of the exiftence of the three 
colonies which Mr. Macphcrfon brings into Britain. In his 
fecond he examines into the pofition, manners, and tranfac- 
tions, given and afcribed to them in Britain by that Author; 
and inquires into the arguments and conjectures he has ad- 
vanced concerning the population of Ireland by the Caledo- 
nians. Inhis third and laft, he undertakes to refute what Mr, 
Macpherfon has urged concerning the antiquity of the Scots; 
and inveftigates their genuine origin. 

On all thefe topics it appears to us, that he has an evident 
fuperiority over the author of the Introdu€tion. He deteéts and 
expofes his apparent inconfiftencies and errors, with a degree 
of force and conviction, which, according to our molt unbiafled 
judgment, admits of little hefitation or doubt ; and what does 
him the greateft honour, he has not been feduced, in the pride 
of the victory which he feems to have gained, to indulge in 
an illiberal triumph, or to renounce thofe fentiments of refpec 
which are due to a writer of diftinguifhed merit. 

Mr. Macpherfon’s performance is indeed drawn up with fo 
much art, and there appear in it fo many combined charms, 
that it is admirably calculated to miflead, if it does miflead, 
all thofe who are not accurately verfed in the early and dark 
periods of our hiftory. Perhaps Mr. Whitaker is the only 
perfon in the kingdom who could have given it fo efential a re 
futation, 

_ As it might prove tedious to the generality of our Readers, 

fhould we attempt to accompany our Antiquary through his 





* See our account of this wark, Rey. yol. xliv. p. 404. _ 
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sferent inveftigations, it may, therefore, be fufficient for us 
qrther to obferve, that belide a confiderable extent of learn- 
., and much ingenuity, he recommends himfelf to attention 
b the uncommon vigour of his ftyle. 
Of this laft remark, the concluding fentiments of his publi- 
ation, offer a very ftriking example ; and, though they run to 
sconfiderable length, we fhall tranfcribe them for the fatisfac- 


jon of our Readers : , 

‘] have now gone over the whole extent of Mr. Macpherfon’s 
tiforical arguments with regard to the Britith hittory. And I have 
pone over it with a minutenefs of attention and a punctuality of re- 
sy, that was fcarcely ever beilowed upon a work before. ‘This f 
wedto the great credit which Mr. Macpherfon has obtained by his 
iifertation with the public, ta the high efteem which | entertain for 
iis abilities and genius, and to the great importance and obfcurity 
df the hiftory. Not a fingle argument in the Introduétion, I be- 
lve, is omitted in the reply toir. And my anfwers, I hope, have 
sot turned upon little and circumftantial points, but on the main 
adeflential parts of ihe queliion. They have not fluttered merely 
ia idle oftentations of vittory over words and fyllables. And they 
hwe not endeavoured to catch Mr. Macpherfon infidioufly in the 
ae eddy of argumentation. 1 have conftantly charged him home, 
|think, upon the great and leading particulars of the queition, And 
vien | have done this, when I have fhewn the infufiiciency of any 
wgument as to its principal end and defign, I have then endeavoured 
W point out the fubordinate miiiakes in it. I have endeavoured to 
wreak the phalanx that was particularly oppofed to me at the time ; 
) and, when the rout was begun, I have ftudied to improve. the vic- 
try by purfuing the runaways, and by picking up as many of them 
as] could. 

‘ Thefe troops indeed were more formidable in their appearance 
othe field, than they have been found in the hour of battle. The 
gaety of their attire, and the bravery of their afpects, promifed a 
much greater refitance than have met with from them. And I, 
who entered upon the conteit with a dubious fpirit, and a tremulous 
fertion of courage, foon warmed with my own fuccefs, and became 
ured of the victory. 

‘In this, as in the general event of the conteft betwixt Mr. Mac- 
pherfon and me, I may have been deceived by that kindling ardour 
if fpirit, which often anticipates the conqueit 1t cannot make, or by 
lat delufive felfifinefs of judgment, which frequently flatters the 
laity with vifionary triumphs. But, when! coolly look back upon 
We progrefs and the conclufion of the debate, I fee no reafon to 
dink myfelf deceived by either the one or the other. 

: The plan which Mr. Macpherfon had propofed to himfelf, was 
ere the exiftence of three diilinét and principal colonies in Bri- 
ni to deduce them in a hiflorical manner from the continent, and 
Polnt out their refpective operations in the ifland. And, as the 

. and earlieft of the three was to be the progenitors of the prefent 

* 40 pa and Scots, fo was it alfo to become the original and 
‘Pal poffeffors of Ireland. This Mr. Macpherfon fancied agree. 
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able to the fuggeftions of hiftory, to anfwer to the great revolutic 
jn Gaul, and to correfpond with the interior difpofition of Britain, 
But, to make the real records of both conformable to the detend 
ef this hypothefis, he has ftretched out the hiftory where it was “ 
fhort, he has curtailed it where it was too long, and has given ys , 
narration at laft, with fearcely a fingle meniber of that which we 
ufed to contemplate in the authors of Greece and Rome. And this 
is executed with fuch a grofs perverfion even of his own quotations, 
and with fuch plain and manifeft corruptions even of his own autho. 
rities, fuch erazings of records, and fuch interpolations of hiftorie: 
as pain me greatly for Mr. Macpheérfon’s fenfibilities, becaufe th . 
exhibit him in a light, I am fure, the very oppofite of his real 
character. Mr. Macpherfon, I am perfuaded, is a gentleman of 
high honour and fpirit, and could not voluntarily have been capable 
of fuch actions, even in‘imagination. But what then mutt be the 
magic power of that prejudice, which could thus bind up the force 
of a difcerning fpirit, and fufpend all his faculties of precifion and 
judgment ; could thus warp his mind from its natural bias of fair. 
nefs, and throw the illiberal hue of difhonefty over one of the mof 
ingenuous ard candid of men! It is furely a melancholy inftance of 
the weaknefs of the human intellect, even in its manly exertions of 
ftrength. And thofe only have a right to triumph over Mr. Mac. 
pherfon, who are placed in fome {phere removed at once from the 
frailties and the virtues of humanity, who live out of the reach of 
rejudice and the power of paffion, who have never felt their minds 
feduced by the enchantments of a new hypothefis, and have never 
fuffered their inaginations to be fired, and their underftandings to 
be contracted, by the hot calenture of a patriot fpirit. 
¢ Mr. Macpherfon has afferted the exiftence of three colonies in 
Britain. But he has proved only one of them to have had any being 
init. His Gacl, as a diftinc&t colony from his Cimbri and his Belgz, 
he has nowhcre argumentatively deduced into the ifland. And that 
body of the Britons which is peculiarly the objec of the author's at- 
tention, and made by him the inhabitants of Caledonia and Ireland, 
has no real exiftence in his hiftory at all. The exiftence of his Cim- 


bri, alfo, is founded wholly on the flight bafis of a verbal criticilm, | 


the groundwork of the name of Cymri. And, if this would be 
fufficient authority for fuch a capital point in his hiflory, ther 
might ‘‘ the pillars of the world be rottennefs, and earth’s bafe be 
built on ftubble *.”” But, what.is ftill more remarkable, the whole 
even of this argument is itfelf eftlablithed upon a fuppofition, and 
upon a fuppofition which is grofsly erroneous, and is not even at 
tempted to be proved, That Cimber fignified, not a native, but? 
German, Gaul: as the Indian theology founded the world upon the 
back of an elephant, and planted the elephant itfelf—upon ‘the batt 








of a tortoiie. And the only one of the three colonies, that 1s proved 
to have been in the ifland, is the Belgic. Two-thirds of the author! 
hiftorical fyftem are left ungrounded by himfelf. And the third ct 
ries fuch a ftrong mixture of falfehood with it, by dividing the Cia 


bri, or German Celtz, from the Belgz, by confounding the ori 
_- — a isitemichebatoaguageaaraiammcat todas — 


‘ * Shakefpeare.’ 
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grrival of the Belge with the much later defcent of Divitiacus, and 
hy making the Belgz to prefs the Cimbri beyond the Humber, and 
urge the Gael into Ireland, that even this is in effect unproved 
by Mr. Macpherfon ; and the certain truth is dreft up with fuch an 


accompaniment of falfehood, that we cannot admit it for real 
Mis is a juft and fair account of the general flate of Mr. Mac- 
herfon’s work. And, thus defective as he is in the great outline of 
his Introduction, he has actually filled it up with figures that are all 
ditorted from their true proportion, and with objects that ought 
never to have met in the fame piece. ‘The arguments in general 
are dark, inaccurate, indirect, and contradictory. No regular and 
fleady light 1s diffufed through the whole, that, like the dawn of day, 
gradually increafes as it continues, and enlarges as it proceeds, till 
it is carried at laft to a meridian brightnefs. But, initead of this, 
a mere twilight prevails over the work, that gives us continually an 
indiftinctnefs of objects, and juft ‘* flings half an image on the ftrain- 
ing eye;” that, clear in the commencement, is gradually dimmed 
inthe progrefs, one fhade {preading over another, till the objects, 
that firft attracted our attention, fucceffively fink from the fight and 
are forgotten, and the author at laft.is nearly lofing himfelf and his 
reader in the dark. 

‘ This is, I believe, as juft a reprefentation as can be given, even 
by the hand of Candour itfelf, of the conduct of Mr. Macpherfon 
in the general profecution of his arguments. He has all the marks 
of genius and fenfibility about him, but of a genius not tutored in 
argumentation, and of a fenfibility not reduced under the difcipline 
of thought. He thinks ftrongly, but not regularly. His mind fhoots 
out in vigorous and fpirited fallies of fentiment: but it is not ac- 
cuftomed to keep up its vigour, and to maintain its fpirit, in a pain- 
ful deduction of ideas. Bleit by nature with the power, but not bore 
rowing from the fchools the habit, of thinking, the turn of his ar- 
gumentation is continually irregular, and the gencral force of his 
reafonings is week and feeble. He is admirably adapted for the 
brifk eflays of a fkirmifhing war. But he has unwarily entered into 
a battle, where heavy armour and prattifed evolutions are fure to 
gain the day. Not a fleadily diftinguifhing thinker, not a perfe- 
veringly accurate reafoner, he is foon confounded with the multipli- 
city of his own ideas, and feldom fees the object diftin@ly at which 
he levels his argument. Spending himfelf too much in attentions to 
the colouring of his ftyle, and throwing himfelf out in a gay irra- 
diation of language, he has no inclination to examine his arguments 
feverely, and he has no power to exert the rigours of corre¢tive cri- 
ticifm upon them ; as the birds under the tropics have their fuperior 
gaicty of plumage deducted to them, by the deprivation of almoft all 
the powers of harmony. 

‘ From this want of difcrimination in his ideas, and from this 
defect of accuracy in his reafonings, Mr. Macpherfon has even fallen 
into repeated and grofs contradictions. And this is the moft ftriking 
feature.in the whole afpeét of his work. The inconfiftencies of his 
teafonings are fo great, and the oppofitions in his quotations, re- 
marks, and incidents are fo palpable, that his arguments have been 
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completely deftroyed before, by being only fet in array againft each 
other. ‘The contrariety of parts to parts is fo glaring, and this be. 
gins fo early in the work, and is continued fo regularly through it 
that. in it, as in man, the feeds of death are incorporated with the 
firft elements of life, that they ‘* grow with its growth, and ftrengthen 
with its ftrength,”” and, on the firft occafion that has invited: them 


forth, have burft out, as we have feen, to the abfolute deftrugtion — 


of the whole. 

* It is not the unhappinefs of Mr. Macpherfon, that he is miftaken 
in fome unimportant circumftances, that he has mifreprefented fome 
fubordinate faéts, and that he has failed in fome inconfiderable rea. 
fonings. It is not his unhappinefs, that he is miftaken in feveral 
circumftances of confequence, that he has mifreprefented feveral in- 
cidents of importance, and that he has failed in feveral confiderable 
arguments. And it is not his unhappinefs, that he has even failed 
occafionally, or yet frequently, in main circumftances, in effential 
incidents, and in arguments of the firft magnitude. But it is his 
fingular and unparalleled infelicity, that he has almoft regularly 
failed in all; that fcarcely a*circumftance, a fact, or a reafoning, 
however flight and infignificant, is juft or appofite; that nearly 
every important circumftance, every confequential incident, and every 
effential argument, are either frivolous in their nature or ufelefs in 
their application; and that each capital and leading topic of the 
work is generally one great chaos of undigefted materials, arguments 
without fhape or form, reafonings heterogeneous and repugnant, and 
darknefs brooding over the face of the whole. 

‘ This is fuch a delineation of a work of learning and genius, 
that my benevolence is hurt, while juftice urges my hand to draw it. 
The portrait is ftrongly featured. But it is an exact likenefs. «It is 
the immediate tran{cript of the feelings of my own mind. And it is 
fully juftified by the preceding detail of extracts and examinations. 
Yet, amid the fterneit feverity of truth, what fort of {pirit muft that 
be, which fhall not grieve for the author, while it is obliged to‘re- 
probate his work? Who will not particularly figh with me over the 
fate of a writer, that, pofleffed of great brilliancy of parts, and fur- 
nifhed with confiderable flores of learning, was chiefly unhappy from 
the felection of his fubject ? Mr. Macpherfon might certainly have 
played his part with the higheit reputation and fuccefs, within the 
circle of truth and incident. But, in a paroxyfm of patriot fond- 
nefs, refolving to heighten into a demonftration what was unable to 
receive even the colouring of probability, he has fallen in the at- 
tempt, as every man in the fame circumftances muft have fallen. If 
the ancient giants had exerted their fingular vigour of body in con- 
tefts with mere mortals, they muft have been as fortunate as they 
were ftrong ; but in a triumphant bravery of fpirits exalting their 
aims, and attempting to accomplifh what no force could effect, they 
neceflarily failed in their efforts, and were crufhed by the mountains 
that they vainly wielded, and were buried under the iflands that they 
vainly hurled, in a wild hoftility againft the fkies.’ 

‘ In concluding this article it is proper for us to obferve, that 


Mr. Macpherfon, in an advertifement, which appears before wr 
, fecon 
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fecon edition of his work, has declined the making a ‘reply to 
Mr. Whitaker. 

_ « The following fheets, fays he, were reprinted before the 
Rev. Mr. Whitaker’s anfwer appeared ; and had they nor, it 
would have produced no change of fentiment, no alteration of 
fyftem. I admire his ingenuity. I have a refpect for his learn- 
ing ; but Iam neither converted by his authorities, nor con- 

vinced by his arguments. Or a fubjedt fo fpeculative, the 
opinions of men muft vary; end every writer has a right to 
carry his diffent before the tribunal of the public. To them 
the decifion is left. I have clofed a proof, which my adverfa- 
ries may, if they plea‘e, oppugn. ‘Tired of polemical writing, 
I leave my fyftem to its fate; and even my vanity joins iflue 
with my indolence. I hate to fight without fpedtators. Should | 
Mr. Whitaker and I retire into antiquity, the obftinate world 
would not follow us to fo fterile a field. The trophies of vice 
tory would difappear in. darknefs, and the combatants remain, 
with nothing but their toil.” ay st. 





Arr. VIII. Conciusion of the PuttosopHicaL TRANSACTIONS 
Vow.'LX. for the Year 1770. From the laft Month’s Review. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Article 11. Some Obfervations upon an inedited Greck Coin, Eee 
By the Rev. John Swinton, B. D. F.R.S. &c. 

) HE learned Author, whofe fuccefs, in refcuing the name 
T of a Samnite General from utter oblivion, we recorded 
in our Review of the preceding volume of the Tranfactions *, 
here gallantly. fteps forth to perform a fimilar but {till more ef- 
fential fervice to aforgotten and neglected Prince(s; Philiftis, 
Queen, as he fuppofes, of Syracufe, Malta and Gozo. On the 
medal which is the fubject of the prefent article, the two fingle 
words, Bacirsssag Dirssridog, appear. The fame name and 
attribute, but without any addition, have been likewife found, 
cut in the fteps of the ancient theatre at Syracufe ; and are in- 
ferted in a volume of infcriptions found in Sicily, publifhed two 
years ago by the Prince di Torremuzza. Concerning this roy :! 
perfonage, ancient hiftory has been moft profoundly filent; ant 
accordingly the two words of this coin conftitute almoft the 
only data on which the Author proceeds, with his ufual fo- 
Jemnity, to lay out her dominions. 

We refer the inquifitive Antiquarian to the article itfelf, for 
the particular reafons which have finally determined Mr. Swin- 
ton to * place Queen Philiftis on the throne of Syracufe.’ Our 
other Readers will be contented with being informed of the refult 
of * this dark and intricate affair,’ as the Author juftly terms it ; 





* Monthly Review, April 1771, p. 317. 
Rev. Apr. 1772. ¥ in 
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in the courfe of which Mr. S. after the moft mature confiderg- 

tion, * prefumes’ that we may ‘ /afe/y’ fuppofe this Princefs to 

have begun her reign above 40 years before Dionyfius the Elder 
afcended the throne.— As we fee no danger in adopting this fup- 
pofition, and forefee much trouble in queftioning the juftice of 
it, we moft willingly acquiefce in it. 

PaPERs relating tt MEDICINE, 

Article 4, Experiments in Support of the Ufes afcribed to Ganglions 
of the Nerves, in Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol. LIV. and 
LVII. By James Johnftone, M.D. 

In fome of our former volumes * the Reader will find a gene- 
ral account of Dr. Johnftone’s do&trine, with regard to the ufes 
of the ganglions of the nerves. He confiders them as the imme- 
diate fources, or rather as refervoirs of nervous power, which 
produce the involuntary motions of anima!s, and by which the 
volitions of the mind are intercepted, and prevented from influ- 
encing the motions of certain organs, and particularly thofe 
called the Vital. He here defends this fyftem againft an objeCtion 
of fome weight, refpeCting the ganglions that arife from the fpi- 
nal marrow ; and relates fome experiments made, as ufual, on 
living animals ; but which we fhall not repeat. 

Article 12, On the Cafe of a Boy, who died of a Gunfbot Wound : in 
a Letter from Thomas Woolcomb, Surgeon, to the late Dr. 
Huxham, F.R. S. &c. 

The fingularity of this cafe confifts in thefe circumftances : 
that though, ‘as afterwards appeared upon difle&tion, a perfora- 
tion, of the bignefs of a fniall pea, had been made by a fhot, 
through the coats of one fide of the humeral artery, and accord- 
ingly no pulfation was ever felt in the wrift after the accident ; 
yet no hemorrhage attended the opening of fo confiderable a 
veflel : although no efchar feems to have been formed, nor did 
there appear any conftrition or compreffion. Afterwards, 
without any degree of tenfion in the part, with fearce any 
fymptomatic fever, without any convulfive diforder, large dif- 
charge, or the Jeaft appearance of mortification, (which laf 
fymptomm.was moft to be apprehended,) the patient, on the 
fifteenth day about noon, complained greatly of cold, which 
tncreafed gradually til! about midnight; at which time, with- 
out any evident caufe, he expired. 

Article 32. Experiments on the Blood, with fome Remarks on its 

morbid Appearances. By William Hewfon, F. R. S. 

As a variety of medical indications are frequently derived from 

the different appearances of the blood, when drawn from a vein ; 

a knowledge of the true caufes of thefe appearances, and a juft 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xxxix. November 1768,. p- 355 
and vol. xliv. June 1771, p. 496. aa 
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fedudtion from them, are matters of very confiderable impor- 
nace in the practice of phyfic. ‘The experiments and reafon- 
ings contained in this and the two fucceeding papers deferve, on 
thefe accounts, the attention of the phyfiologift and phyfician. 
We fhall accordingly give the fubftance of the more material 
obfervations. 

It is now very well known, that the blood confifts not only 
of two parts, Called the ferum and craffamentum, but that the latter 
is likewife compounded of two very different fub{ftances ; one, 
which gives it its red colour, and the other, which is now 
called the coagulable lymph. This lymph, to which the cra/famen- 
tum evidently owes its folidity, may be feparated from it by wath- 
ing the craffamentum in water. It may likewife be readily feparated 
from the red or globular part, of agitating the blood, while it 
js fluid, with a ftick ; to which this lymph will f{pontaneoufly 
adhere. This principle forms the inflammatory crutt, or duff, 
as itis called, which often appears on the furface of the blood. 
It likewife conftitutes the fubftance of polypi of the heart, &c. 
and fometimes fills up the cavitiesof aneurifms, or plugs up the 
extremities of divided arteries. In fhort, fo many difeafes are 
fuppofed to derive their origin from its coagulation within the 
body, that it appears a de/ideratum of fome importance, to af+ 
certain the caufe of that coagulation which it always, and gene= 
rally very foon, undergoes, when it is out of the body. 

The Author, with this view, very properly confiders the par- 
ticular circumftances in which blood, received into a bafon and 
there coagulating, differs from that flowing in the veflels of 2 
living animal, ‘The moft evident and material differences are, 
that, in the firft cafe, it is expofed to the action of the air, and 
to that of cold, and that it is at reft. In the laft cafe, all thefe 
ciccumftances are wanting. In the Author’s feries of experi- 
ments, the blood was generally expofed to one only of thefe 
fulfpected caufes at atime. 

From the whole of Mr. Hewfoni’s experiments, fome of whiclt 
give refults dire&tly oppofite to thofe of his predeceffors in this 
inquiry, it appears that the blood; when out of the body, coa- 
gulates as foon, when agitated, and kept warm, as it does 
when fuffered to reft, and to cool: and from a comparifon of 
the whole fet, there is reafon to conclude, that the air is a 
frong coagulant of the blood ; and that the change which this 
fuid foon undergoes in its confiftency; when taken from the 
Veins, is chiefly owing fo the action of that element, and not 

tocold, or v «nt of motion. Some reftriction fhould, however, 
be made to this conclufton ; as it appears from fome of thefe 
‘xperiments, that a {mall part of the blood, though confined 
Within the veffels, at length apparently congeals, in confe- 
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quence only of its being at reft; though the progrefs of this 

coagulation is very flow. : 

Arucle 33. On the Degree of Heat which coarulates the Lymph, and 
the Scrum of the Biosd ; with an Engutiy into the Caufes of the 
inflammatory Cruji, or Sizey as it is cclied. By the Same. 

From Experiments made ou the blood of animals, confined 
within the vellels by ligatures, the Author concludes, that the 
human lymph probably coagulates in a heat between trg and 
¥20' degrces of Fahrenbei’s thermometer ; that the ferum re. 
quires a heat of 160 degrees to hx it 3 and that confequently the 
blood cannot be coaguiaied cven by ine moft morbid degree of 
animal heat, which never rifes above 112° in the moft ardent 
fever. He next enquires into the origin and nature of the fixe 
that frequently appears on the tlcod, though it is not always 
obferved, in inflammatory diforders; and: which is fometimes 
obferved, when no fuch diforders exift. His experiments tend 
to prove, that it is not formed from the ferum of the blood, 
but from the fixation of the coagulatie lymph; from which the 
red particles have fpontaneoufly teparated, and fubfided, in 
confequence of their greater fpecific gravity. In treating this 
fubject, he controverts an opinion very generally adopted by 
medical wri:ers and praCtitioners ; who fuppofe that this fize 
kind of blood is thicker and more coagulable than that which 
docs not prefent this appearance; and that, in general, the 
blood is thickened in inflammatory dilordezs. From his experi- 
ments and obfervations it appea:s that, on the contrary, fizey 
‘blood cozgulates much more flowly than other blood ; that in- 
fiammation adiually leffens the difpolition of that fluid-to coa- 
gulate 5 and that, in infiammatory diforders, where this whitith 
cruft or fize appears, the blood, or at leaft the coagulable lymph 
which conftitutes this inflammatory fize, is really atienuated, 
For the particular experiments which render thefe opinions 
probable, we mutt refer cur medical Readers to the article 
relf. | 
Article 34. Further Remarks cn the Properties of the coagu'able 

Lymph 5 on the flopping of Hemorrbages ; and an the Effects of 

Cold upon the Blood. By the Samet. 

In this paper the Author confirms the reality, and undertakes 
to affign the caufe, of certain appearances noticed by fome who 
have written on the blood, but never yet fatisfaétorily accounted 
for. It has been obferved, in the operation of bleeding, that 
the blood which flows into the firft cup fhall fometimes be 





+ Thefe three articles have lately been publifhed, with additions 


by the Author, in a volume apart. See laft month’s Review, page 
251. 
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covered with an inflammatory cruft ; while that received into 
ihe fubfequent cups exhibits no fuch appearance. he caufe. 
this diverfitv has been attributed to the greater or lefs velo- 
ity with which the blood flowed into the veflel, and to other 
local circumitances : but the Author has noticed this change in 
ales where No difference of this kind, or in any other circum- 
funce, was to be obferved ; and where, for inftance, the blood 
athe firft cup was covered with an inflammatory fize, and was 
je in coagulating 5 that, in the fecond, had acruft only upon 
spart of its furface 3 and the third and fourth cups had no ap- 
pearance of fize, and mani‘eftly coagulated before either of the 
ober (wo. 

The Author’s folution of ihefe remarkable appearancés is, in 
fort, this: he is ef opinion thet thefe changes are not pro 
duced by any external circumftances ; much lefs that they are 
owing to a kind of eleSlive evacuation, if we may fo call it, of 
the vitiate | part of the blood, on the firft opening of a vein. 
He fuppofes, what will not be univerfally adopted by phyfiolo- 
gifs, that, during the evacuation, that is, in the fhort {pace of 
hve or fix minutes, the nature and properties of the entire mafs 
ofblood remaining within the body, or. at leaft of the coagu- 
lable lymph, are actually changed; and that, in that time, an 
alteration is produced in that ftate of the blood veflels, on 
which the thinnefs, and diminifhed tendency of the lymph to 
coagulation, depend. . This fact, he cbferves, renders it prob- 
able that * this vitiated blood is not the caule of dileafe; fince 
the difeafe remains, though the properties of the blood are 
changed.’— Burt this reafon:ng is not pertectly conclutive : for, 
granting a total change to be thus fuddenly efeéted in the mafs 
of blool, by the evacuation of a part of it; many of the effects 
already produced by vitiated blood, and confequently the dif- 
eafe, may {till remain, though the vitiated blood no longer 
exifts : 

From the evidently increafed difpofition of the. blood to coa- 

gulate the mare quickly, in proportion as greater quantities have 

been taken away, the Author draws fome confequences relative 

to practice 5 particularly with regard to hemorrhages. But for 

tele, and the experiments which follow, relating to the effects 

of cold upon the blood, from which it appears that cold retards 

or abfolutely prevents its coagulation, we muft again refer to 

the original, 

The 35'h or laft article of this clafs contains the hiftory of 
& cale fimilar in many refpects to that of the Cuticular Glove,” 
élcribed in the preceding volume of the Tranfadtions. 
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CuHemistry, Erectricity, and METEOR, 
Article 19. Experiments and QObfervations on Charcoal, By Jo. 
feph Prieftley, LL.D. F. R.S. 

‘The chemical properties of this fubftance are not fo much 
the fubjedt of this article, as thofe variations in the proce(s b 
which it is made; by an attention to which, the Author ima. 
gined, fome light might be thrown on the canfe of the very 
great differences obfervable in the conducting power of different 

ieces of charcoal, and poffibly on the nature of the conduin 
principle itfelf. He was formerly induced, bya very plaufible ana. 
Jogy, to fufpect that it refided in the inflammable principle, or mes 

hitic air, contained in bodies, united with an earthy or other 
P afis. With refpect to this circumftance, metals aid charcoal 
exactly agree, While they tetain their phlogificn; they both 
conduct; but when deprived. of it, they lofe that quality. 
Water, however, furnifhes a {trong exception to the univer{ae 
Jity of this propofition. Among other confiderations he was 
led to this fuppofition, by the perfect conduCting power, which 
he firft difcovered in charcoal ; a fubftance which, on other 
accounts, appeared yery unlikely to be poffefled of it. Wood, 
in its different flates, exhibits a fingular variety in its electrical 
properties, In its common ftate, it is a non-ele@ric, or 4 
conductor: being fubjeéted to a moderate degree of heat, or 
baked, it becomes an electric, or a non-conduCtor ; but, on 
being expofed, in a particular manner, to an intenfe heat, or 
charred, it returns to a non-eleétric ftate, and becomes one of 
the moft perfeé&t conductors; in no refpect inferior, with re- 
gard to this quality, to gold, filver, or the moft perfe& metals, 

From the experiments now before us it is evident, that char- 
coal owes this remarkable quality to the degree of heat that is 
applied in the procefs of making it. It appears likewife, that 
this quality is improved in proportion to the intenfenefs of that 
heat. Pieces of wood, which had been coaled flowly, or ina 
moderate fire, in which they were kept along time till they 
were black quite through, fo as not to be diftinguifhed from 
the moft perfect charcoal, were repeatedly found, not merely, 
as might be expected, to conduct lefs than other charcoal; 
but not to conduct in the leaft degree. With regard to the 
manner in which heat effeéts this change, a variety of circum- 
ftances lead the Author to conclude, that ¢ the caufe of black- 
nefs, and of the conducting power in charcoal, is the oil of 
the plant rendered empyreumatic, and burnt to a certain de- 
gree ;’ and that thefe properties are fome way connected with that 
part of the phlogiffon or the inflammable principle, the efcape 
‘ of which is prevented in the procefs of charring, and the fixa- 
tion, and union of which with its bafis, the earth of the a 
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is ftrengthened by an intenfe heat. ‘This opinion is in part con- 
frmed from hence ; that the very fand or pipe-clay, with which 
the Author covered the fubftances that were to be converted 
‘ato coals, contraéted, from the philogi/iin expelled from thefe 
fubftances, a blacknefs like that of charcoal, and acquired a 
conducting power; which might afterwards be improved, by 
expofing them in a clofe veflel to a ftill greater degree of heat. 

Article 18. An Invefligation of the lateral Explofian, and of the 

Electricity communicated to the ele&iric Circuit, in a Difchargee 

By the Same. 

The fingular refults of the experiments related in this article 
may furnifh the experimental philofopher with a very ufeful 
leflon; not to be too hafty in eftablifhing general laws. 
Hitherto all eleGtricians, we believe, would have concurred in 
afirming, that whenever an electric {park appears between two 
bodies, each of them fingly is either receiving, or parting with, 
‘acertain portion of electric matter. But it is evident from 
thefe experiments, that a full, ftrong, and bright fpark, fome- 
times more than an inch in length, may be produced between 
two bodies, which does not communicate any electricity to, 
or take any from, the body which appears to receive or part 
from it. We fhall content ourfelves with giving a fhort de- 
{cription of the beft manner of performing this remarkable ex- 
periment; fo that the fpark may be obferved to the moft advan- 
tage, and its incommunicative property may, at the fame time, 
be compleatly afcertained. 

Let a charged jar ftand upon a table, and one end of an in- 
fulated thick brafs rod be placed contiguous to its outward coat- 
ing. Near the other extremity of this rod the body is to be 
placed that is to receive the fpark; and which, we fcarce need 
to add, fhould be infulated likewife, in order to afcertain the 
confequences of the experiment. This body fhould be fix or 
feven feet in length, and perhaps fome inches in thicknefs, or 
be conne@ed with a body of thefe dimenfions. The jar is to 
be difcharged with a rod refting upon the table, clofe to a 
chain, the extremity of which ought not to touch the coating 
of the jars but fhould reach within aboutan inch and ahalf of it. 
We pafs over the reafons which require this difpofition of the 
apparatus, and proceed to add, that, at the inftant of difcharg- 
ing the jar through this interrupted circuit, the operator will 
hardly fail of getting a {park or lateral explofion, an inch in 
length ; which will appear between the firft mentioned rod and 
the infulated body. At the fame time, the latter will fhew no 
figns of having either received or loft the moft minute portion 
of ele€trical matter by this ftrong fpark ; as, even at the time 
of the explofion, there is not the leaft motion given to the 
lighteft pithballs, or the fineft threads fufpended from it. We 
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sefer the Reader to the article itfelf for an account of the mane 

ner in which the Author was led to difcover, that, in this cafe 

the electric fluid fuddenly enters, and, as to fenfe, intantane. 
oufly leaves the infulated body, without making any fenfible al. 
teration in the electricity natural to it. 

Article 25. De dtmofsbara eleétrica, Joannis Baptifte Beeeae 
riz, R. S.8. ex Scbolis pus, ad Regtam ct dinenfem Societatem 
Libellus. ) 
By the feries of experiments contained in this paper, one of 

the mot fingular and important properties of the electric fluid, 

fucceffively obferved and explained by Mr. Canton, Dr. Frank- 

Jin, and Mefirs, Wilke and /Epinus, is completely and} fatis- 

factorily demonftrated. This law, which throws fuch light on 

the properties of the ele&trical fluid, and on the phenomena of 
the L:yden Vial in particular, is, that the e!eCtiic matter being 
accumulated in any body, repels that naturally exifting in other 
boJies in its neighbourhood, and thereby renders them nega- 
tively electrical: and this effect it produces, although fub- 
ftances intervene through which the eicctric fluid i:felf does not 
pafs. Inve d, all our experiments concur in afcertaining this 
fingular fact; that though glafs, air, and other non-condu@- 
ing fubftances, are impermeable to the electric matter itfelf, yet 
they are pervious to the aé?ion of that fluid ; either by means of 
fome vibration, or other peculiar modification of their own 
particles, or by the intervention and agency of fome fubtile and 
unknown medium. When we fay that the electric fluid, con- 
denfed on one fide of a plate of glafs, repels that which natu- 
rally belongs tu the oppofite furface, though itfelf is incapable 
of peffing through the fubftance of the glals; we do not mean 


that the electric, or any other matter, can immediately a on. 


other mater in diflans, or where it is not: for that would be ab- 
furd. The impermeability of the glafs, and the repellent 
power of the electric fluid through it appear to be mazters of 
fact, fa:isfactorily eftablifhed by experiment ; and it is the bufi- 
nefs cf philofophers to difcover the particular means or media, by 
which its aétion is communicated through bodies, which refit 
its aétual paflage through them. 

The greater part-of the experiments, contained in this dif- 
fertat.on, prove this property of the eleGtric fluid, as exerted 
through air; and particularly, that one furface of a plate of air 
Cannot receive an additional quantiiy of ele&tric matter, unlefs 
a paflage is given for the efcape of the natural electricity of the 
contiguous firata into the earth. We thallbriefly defcribe one of 
thefe experiments. The Author electrifies, pofitively, for exmaple, 
a hollow metal cylinder, which he terms the electrical well. 
Into this he lets down another fmaller cylinder, eompletely in- 
fulated, which he calis the bucket. We fhauld-obferve, that it 
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sa matter of indifference, whether the bucket comes in con- 
lt with the bottom or fides of the electrified weil or-not. On 
frawing it out from thence, itis found not to have contracted 
ny fenfible degree of electricity *; though had it touched any 
‘of the ourlide, it would undoubiedly have acquired pofi- 
ive electricity. He now repeats the experiment ; but takes 
care that the bucket fhall not touch the bottom or fices of the 
well; and, while it continues there, he brings the knob of a 
brafs rod near the bucket. A fpark is now feen to pals between 
tem. This fpark does not proceed from any electricity com- if 

nunicated by theeledctric well tothe bucket ; but is evidently the | Y 
nitive fire be:onging to the Jatter, driven out of it, through the ) 
rod, into the earta, by the electric matter in the /lratum of air 
eonsiguous to the inner furface of the well, acting through the 
cylindrical plate of air interpofed between it and the bucket: 
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for though the well is charged with po/fitive electricity, the bucket, ' 
on being drawn out, 1s found to be negatively electrified. We ie 
need not make any comment on this experiment; which the haa 


Author afterwards diverfifies. 

Several coriollaries follow, which are deduced from thefe exe 
periments. We fhall mention only one, drawn from. that 
which we have now related, and which is, at leaft, fanciful 
andinzenious. Confidering the minute and evanefcent pores 
of natural bodies as fo many electric wells, a plaufible reafon may 
be hence affigned, why the quantity of electrical fluid thrown 
upon bodies, in our experiments, is found to be proportionable | 
to ther furiaces only, and not to their bulks or mafles. The 
pores of bodies, like the cavity of the well, appear to be devoid 
of electric matter; while the furface of the intire body is ana- 
logous to the outfide of the well; and, like it, for the reafons 
above fuggefted, can receive and communicate electricity. 

In the 17th article Capt. J. L. Winn gives Dr. Franklin an: 
account of the appearance of lightning, during a ftorm in the 
night, on a conductor (formed of a chain of copper wire ex-' 
tended from the top of the mainmaft of his fhip down to the 
water) one of the links of which had been broke; as he acci- 
dentally difcovered by means of the f{tream and {parks of electric 
ite, which appeared in the place of the interruption. He pub- 
lithes this obfervation, in expe@ation that it may have greater 
weight with fome feamen, whofe negleét of this eafy preferva- 


tive he juftly condemns, than all the reafonings of the elec- 
tricians, 
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* Dr. Franklin firt difcovered this fingular property in an elece 
trified cup. Dr, Prieflley’s experiments and obfervations upon it 
may be feen in the Hifory of Elefricity, page.731, ait edition. 
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In the 46th article Mr. Swinton defcribes the phenomena at. 
tending a very remarkable meteor, of the Aurora borealis king 
feen at Oxford on Odober 24, 1769 ; and which, we hall add. 
was obferved by us, with nearly the fame appearances, in 2 
diftant part of the ifland. Article 14 contains obfervations on 
the ftate of the air, winds, and weather, in Hudfon’s Bay, in 
the years 1768 and 1769, by Meflrs. Dymond and Wales: and 
in articles 20 and 21 are contained meteorological obfervations 
made in 1769 at Bridgewater and Ludgvan, by Dr. Jeremiah 
Milles, and Dr. Borlafe. 

MiIscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Difficulties in the Newtonian Theory of Light, confidered and req 
moved. By the Rev. S. Horfley, LL.B. F.R.S. 
. The difficulties here referred to are thofe propofed by Dr, 
Franklin, in one of the letters contained in his colle@ion of 
Papers on Philofophical Subjecis, publifhed in 768. Ona fup- 
pofition that our fenfations of the folar light are not caufed by 
the preffure or undulations of a fluid diffufed throughout the 
univerfe, but are excited by a matter continually emitted from 
the furface of the fun, with a prodigious velocity, and in all 
directions ; the Doétor afks, whether the {malleft conceiveable 
particle of light muft not, with fo rapid a motion, acquire a 
momentum or force exceeding that of a twenty-four pounder dif- 
charged from a cannon? Muft not the fun, he adds, diminifh 
exceedingly by fuch a wafte of matter, and the planets recede 
to greater diftances, in confequence of the leffened attraction? 
And yet thefe particles, fuppofed to move with this immenfe 
velocity, are found incapable, as he obferves, of driving be- 
fore them, or even of giving the leaft fenfible motion to, the 
lighteft duft: the fun too, there is reafon to believe, continues 
of his original dimenfions, and his attendants move in their an- 
cient orbits. 

Mr. Horfley, in a former publication, had occafion to in- 
quire what the force of motion in the particles of light, fup- 
pofing them to be aétually emitted from the fun, could pofibly 
amount to, if calculated at the utmoft. Suppofing, for reafons 
which we omit, that the particles of light are of fo fmall a fize, 
that the diameter of each fpherule does not exceed one millionth 
of one millionth of an inch; and allowing the denfity or {pe- 
cific gravity of each particle to be even three times greater than 
that of iron, and its velocity to be fuch as has beem generally 
fuppofed, he arrives at this general conclufion, that ¢ the force 
of motion in each fingle particle emitted from the fun, is lefs 
than that in an iron ball of a quarter of an inch diameter, 
moving at the rate of lefs than an inch in 12,000 millions of 


millions of Egyptian years ;’=in fhort, that it is a force much 
| inferios 
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inferior to any that art can create. He afterwards fhews that 
the ftroke which the retina of the eye fuftains, by the dire& 
jmpulfe of a cylinder of the fun’s rays tranfmitted through the 
pupil, (fuppofing its diameter to be 7c of an inch, and the emif- 
fon to be at its maximum) does not exceed that, which would 
be given by an iron fhot of the fame dimenfions, moving at the 
rate of little more than 16 inches in a year. 

This quefion has been agitated formerly, but no where, we 
believe, in fo complete and accurate a manner. Mufichenbroek, 
in particular, has curforily difcufled this fubject [in his Zntro- 
duétio ad Philofophiam Naturalem] on data different from thofe of 
this Author. From the refult of his calculations he is led to 
queftion whether all the globules conftituting a ray of light, 
- extending from the fun to the earth, that is, a ftring of {phe- 
rules 24,000 femi-diameters of the earth in length, would 
weigh a fingle grain. 

The Author next proceeds to confider the lofs of fubftance 
which the fun may be fuppofed to have fuftained, in confe- 
quence of the continued or rather fucceflive emanation of fuch 

articles. He fhews that, fuppofing 951,100 emiffions were to 

be made every fecond, of all the luminous particles, of the 
magnitude above aflumed, that would have room to lye upon 
his f{urface at once; this emanation would not be attended with 
any fuch wafte of his fubftance, as would vifibly contra& his 
diameter, or fentibly enlarge the orbits of the planets, in many 
millions of years. According to his calculations, the fpace of 
385,130,000 Egyptian years would be required to produce, in 
confequence of fuch wafte, a diminution of the fun’s apparent 
diameter, equal to the rgocth part of a fecond. Thefe are 
fome of the principal refults of the Author’s fuppofitions and 
calculations, which are equally ingenious and elaborate, and 
appear more than fufficient to obviate the objections that have 
been made to the actual emiffion of light, founded on an ap- 
prehenfion of the enormous lofs of fubftance fuppofed to attend 
it in the luminous body. 

Of the three remaining articles of this volume, though de- 
ferving of a more particular notice, our limits at prefent oblige 
us to give only a very curfory account. The 8th contains a 
well authenticated and pleafing relation, by the honourable Mr. 
Barrington, of the early and uncommon difplay of talents, in 
the cafe of young Mozart ; who, when he was little more than 
four years old, was not only capable of executing leflons on the 
harplichord, but likewife * compofed fome in an eafy ftyle and 
tafte, which were much approved of.’ At the age of eight, he 
was heard with aftonifhment in this kingdom ; and, as we are 
informed by a late traveller, in a work publifhed after this pa- 
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per. was written *, his premature performances have fince ex. 
cited the admiration even of Italy ; where they have procured 
him the honour of the order of the Golden Spur, conferred upon 
him by the prefent Pope. 

The 10th Article contains an account of fome improvements 
made by Mr. Fitzgerald, in the new wheel barometer invented 
by him, and defcribed in the 52d volume of the Tranfactions, 
This inftrument not only diftin@ly fhews a rife or fall of the 
mercury equal to the 6ooth part of an inch; but likewife, by 
means of regifters placed clofe to the index, marks the greatett 
variations in the motion of the quickfilver, which happen du- 
ring the abfence of the obferver, or in the night. Jn the 28th, 
or remaining article, Dr. Watfon, late Chemica] Profeflor at 
Cambridge, relates feveral curious experiments made by him, 
on the various phenomena attending the folution of felts in wa- 
ter; particularly with a view to inquire into the truth of the 
commonly received opinion that, in the procefs of diffolution, 
faline fubitances are abdforbed or received into the’ pores of the 
folvent, without augmenting its bulk. ‘Ihe Author's experi- 


ments however feem fully to juftify a contrary conclufion. Busy 





Ast. 1X. The Hiftory of the famous Preacher triar Gerund, &c. 
concluded. 
N the clofe of the firft volume, of which we gave an ac- 
count in our lait Review, Friar Gerund commences what 
is called Sabatine Preacher, and is engaged to pronounce a difci- 
plinant exhortation on account of a proceffion for rain, in the 
town where the convent ftood. Notwith{tanding the friendly 
and judicious admonitions he had received, he determined to 
purfue his own views, aided by the profound and learned coun- 
fels of the Predicador Mayor. We have a humorous account 
of the compofition of this difcourfe, with a copy of the difcourie 
itfelf; concerning which, we fhall only obferve, that it pro- 
duced fome warm, animated, and honeft reproofs from the 
Father Mafter Prudentio. | 
The fecond volume begins with informing us, that Anthony 
Zotes, the father of our hero, who was now conftituted majcr- 
dome of the facrament (after having heard the exhortation above- 
mentioned) appointed his fon to preach the fermon on this oc- 
cafion at Campazas ; to which requeft the fuperior of the con- 
vent unwillingly yielded affent. This was the young Friar’s 
firft fermon, as the difciplinant-exhortation was not to be dig- 
nified with that name. He had fome debates with himfelf 
about the forming of this difcourfe ; for he had not forgotten 








* Dr. Burney’s Pre/ent State of Mufic, page 228, 
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the judicious refletions he had fo lately heard from Father 
Prudentio; and at the fame time the reafonings of Friar Blas 
were deeply imprinted on his mind : among other things he is faid 
to have paid particular attention to an apophthegm felected from 
Machiavel, and imparted to Gerund by the faid Friar, Senttre 
cum paucis, vivere cum multis; © Think with the few, aét with 
the many ;’ and alfo to a faying attributed to the poet Lopez de 
Vega, who having been taxed with the defects of his comedies, 
js reported to have excufed himfelf by anfwering, That he knew 
and conf .jed their defects; but that, notwithflanding, he compofed 
them thus, because good plays are hiffed, and bad ones celebrated. 
Our Sabatine preacher therefore concluded in favour of his for- 
mer method, and propofed minutely to regard, as he had before 
done, all the circum/lances (fo they are called) attending the dif- 
courfe. By thefe circum/lances are to be underftood, the perfon 
by whom he was afked to preach, the place in which the fer- 


mon was to be delivered, the mufic, the bull-feaft, or other. 


entertainments fometimes accompanying their religious feftivals 
in Spain; together with a variety of fuch particulars, againft 
the noticing of which Father Prudentio had inveighed. 

Afier this determination, Gerund had yet a farther doubr, 
viz. whether he fhould fly tor fuccour to mythology, or to fome 
texts and paflages of holy fcripture: he was rather inclined 
tothe former; but the late exhortation of the Father Mafter 
had at prefent fo much weight with him, that, for this time, 
without prejudice to another, he agreed ¢ to feek in fcripture 
only, a decent accommodation for all the circumftances,’ After 
this deliberation, he proceeds to lay the plan of his difcourfe. 
But while he was engaged in thefe profound meditations, he 
was interrupted by a vilit from the fuperior of the convent, who 
came into his cell with fome papers and fermons of a deceafed 
father, which, in a very friendly manner, he delivered to our 
friar, and ftrongly. recommended them to his perufal and imi- 
tation. Among thefe papers, the firft which ftruck his eye was 
amanufcript with this title, Remarks upon the Faults of Style; 
the whole of which is here laid before the reader, and it con- 
tiins many learned and judicious obfervations. ‘This paper 
Gerund read with care; and {carce had he finithed it, fays the 


Author, when, fufp:nded in his mind, he fhut his eyes, fixed . 


his right elbow on the arm of the chair, and leaned his head 
upon his hand, holding in his left the paper he had read. He 
Temained a good while in this pofture very thoughtful; but at 
Jaft, jumping impetuoully from his feat, he takes the paper be- 
tween his hands, tears it, gnafhing his tecth the while, into a 
thoufand pieces, throws it with indignativn out of the window, 
and tuking two turns acrofs the room, accompanied with fix 
amps on the foor, exclaimed, * The devil take thee for a 
ra{fcally 
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rafcally paper, and the impertinent coxcomb too who wrofe 
thee, for thou haft turned my brain! It is impoffible but that he 
muft have been one of the moft tirefome, vexatious, i!]-hu- 
moured wretches ever born of awoman. What! for aman 
to fpeak as God fhall help him, is there need of fo many ceres 
monies! And if all the ftyles here mentioned are faulty—ags 
this be-vinegared mortal of an author has taken it into his head, 
—in what ftyle, then, arewe to {peak and write! Let him go! 
—Let him go !—I will write, and [ will fpeak in what ftyle I 
pleafe; and fince that which I have ufed hitherto has gained 
me fo great applaufe, I will adhere to that, and not to what 
this difcontented, evil-fpoken, brute of a remarker fays.’ . 

In this manner reafoned our couragious Friar; and upon 
thefe principles he proceeded to finifh his fermon for the facra« 


mental act at Campazas. The author has not failed to prefent ' 


his readers with a particular account of the preparations which 
were made for the celebration of this feftival, the company from 
different parts of the country who came to attend it, the man- 
ner in which ig was conducted, together with a variety of cir- 
cumftances relating to the preacher, his difcourfe, his family, &c. 
which, with much drollery, are here related and defcanted upon. 

Gerund’s bombaft and ridiculous fermon was received with 
an ignorant but loud applaufe, by a filly, gaping, aftonifhed 
croud ; yet there were not wanting fome who formed adifferent 
judgment: among the latter, we are told, was a perfon of 
fome eminence, * Magiftral of the holy church of Leon, a wife, 
acute, difcreet, and much-read man, a great theologift, and 
celebrated preacher.” This reverend father took an opportu- 
nity, foon after the entertainment and the fefa (or the fleeping 
time after dinner) were finifhed, to adminifer to Gerund, who 
was his relation, fome animadverfions upon his performance. 

Among other infipid and futile reflections in the Friar’s dif- 
courfe, one was, * Either the facrament is at Campazas, of 
there is no faith in the church.” This we juft mentioned as 
neceflary for underftanding the remarks of the Magiftral, a few 
of which we fhall here fele&. After condemning the foolifh 
practice of dwelling upon circumftances in the falutation, this 
father tells him, * that Je defcended even to the moft minute 
and ridiculous, that he might carry his extravagance to the 
utmoft extent, bringing in his father, his mother, and his 
godfather, and the rockets, and the bonfire, and the facramen- 
tal act, and the fteers, and the dancers, and their heads of hair; 
and to leave no impertinence untouched, even the Gallician 
bagpipe. — With refpect to what Friar Gerund had faid, of Cam- 
pazas being the original foil and manfion of the facrament, and; 
that either the facrament was in Campazas, or there was no faith 
in the church, he could not, be obferved, find words to = 
what 
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what he thoughtof it; and that he believed fuch an abfardit 

could have entered into no head’but his. W ith regard tothe fir 

claufe, he remarked, that all countries producing corn and wine, 
muft be as much the original foil and manfion of the facrament 
4s Campazas; and that, by the fame rule, thofe producing oil 
mutt be that of extreme unétion ; thofe in which there is wa- 
ter, that of baptifm ; and the whole world, that of penitence, 
fince every where in the world there is abundance of fin, which 
js the remote matter of it. With regard to the fecond, he fupe 
pofed he meant, as a great thing, that if it was not a truth 
that the facrament was in Campazas, the proper elements being 
there placed, and formally confecrated by a competent mini- 
fter, and with a due intention; neither was it a truth that it was 
at Rome, or any other place of the church of God. But this, 
he tells his kinfman, was a moft infipid Perogrullada*, and 
that the fame might be afferted of any little dirty inn into 
which the divine facrament was carried toa fick man; unlefs, 
indeed, he was as great a booby as the ruftic, who, upon be- 
ing fhewn the famous monuments at Seville, faid, with great - 
fatisfaction, * To be fure thefe are deadly fine monuments, but | 
in all the world there is not fuch a place as my town for facra- 
ments.’ Hethen afks him if he knows whence it proceeds that 
he expofes himfelf by fuch fhocking abfurdities? and taking it 
for granted that he-does not know, kindly informs him that it 
is owing to his infamous and unpardonable neglect of 
logic, philofophy and theology, crazily perfuaded that there 
was no occafion for them in a preacher. In the firft 
point he is particularly diffufe in explaining what he means, 
left he might be thought to recommend, at large, what. has 
been called logic, (and is condemned by Quintilian and every 
man of common fenfe) inftead of what logic really is, or fhould 
be, wiz. the art of ufing reafon well in our enquiries after truth; 
and the communication of it to others. From the neceflity of 
an acquaintance with theology, he tells him how miferably 
fuch ftupid wretches as himfelf err, when, to excufe their rafh 
hyperboles, defpicable and difgufting conceits, abfurd and blaf- 
phemous propofitions, &c. &c. they fay with great fatisfa&tion, 
that they fpeak, more concionatorio et non fcholaftico—as preachers 
and not as theologifts—with the witty addition, as they think 
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* Pero Grullo’s truths are, felf-evident things formally afferted ; 
called fo from fome fimpleton of that name, who thought himfelf 
mighty wife in making difcoveries of things known to all the.world. 
One of thefe truths is faid to be, that it is cuftomary for men, Comer 
ber la boca y cagar por el culo, to eat with their mouths. From the 
Proper name is formed the fubftantive Perogrullada, which, fignifies 
one of thefe truths, 
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it, thatthe pulpit has no poe *. He wants to know, who hag 
told them ‘that the chair of the Holy Ghoft requires lefs folidity 
and circum{pection in what is delivered in it than that cf the 
univerfity ; and whether propofitions which would be ridiculous 
in the fchcols can be ever tolerable in the pulpit? The pulpit, 


-he grants, has no pofle; but it is becaufe nothing ought to be 


faid in the pulpit that will admit of reply, difpute, or argu- 
ment... When he infifts fo much on the neceffity of a preacher’s 
being a theologift, he does not mean that he fnould go up into 
the pulpit to make a vain oftentation of it, with his * The 
theologifis fay’ * Asis known to the theologift,” © Here the theolo- 
gift will underfiand me,’ (phrafes that Gerund uled) which he 
calls puerile and contemptible, and fays that he is not to treat 
in the pulpit of what the theologiit knows, but what every 
body knows; and that whenever he fays any thing that may 
not equally be comprehended by the molt finipic old woman, as 
the moit perfpicacious theologitt, from anxiouily wilhing to be 
thought a theologift, he ceales to be a preacher.’ 

The Magiftral proceeded to apply his exhortation yet more 
clofely, and the preacher received avery hearty drubbinz, which, 
for a time, greatly diiconcerted him, efpecially as he had form- 
ed warm hopes of preferment from his conne€tion with the Ma- 
giftral of Leon. However, he was fpeed:!y revived, and ree 
confirmed. in his former refolutions, by a long converfation 
which he held with his friend ihe Father Predicaden, and farther 


‘by a propofal which was made on the fame day by the chaplain 


of Pero Rubio, that he wou!d prea h a funera! fermon fora 


Acrivenez of that town, who, by his will, had bequeathed two 


hundied reals to the preacher for this purpofe. Our Friar 
having obtained the content of his fuperior, applied him/felf, in 
concert with the Predicador Mayor, to compote this difcourfe ; 


‘but thouch Gerund and his friend had the advantage of many 


very fenfible and learned remarks upon fubje&s of this kind 
from a young gentleman, a collegian of Salamanca, whom 


‘they unexpeciediy met with, this fermon was neverthelefs equal 


to, or rather excelled, his former compofitions in bombaft ab- 


furdities and follies. 


in his way to Pero Rubio, our hero and his father were to 


fpend one night at the hoyfe of a relation, a familiar of the 


holy office. He was a farmer, an illiterate man, who, though 


he expreiled himfelf ia a vulgar and ruftic dialeét, had good 


— | 





* ¢ Ajciir al pofe, is to ftand to be interrogated, A cufiom ob- 


“ferved in the univerfities by every profeffor; who, when he leaves 
“the chair, waits for a certain time for the hearers to propofe any 


doubrs or difficulties that may have occurred to them upon what he 
has faid, in orcer to have them cleared up to them,’ | se 
natural 
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natural fenfe, and could difcourfe judicioufly on matters pro - 
tioned to his knowledge and capacity. <A fhort fpecimen of 
his converfation with his kinfman is the only addition we fhall 
make to the extracts already taken from this work. 
¢ While fupper was getting ready, fays the author, which 
was not delic*te or oftentatious, but fubftantial and abundant, 
the Familiar 1aid to his coufin, with a good-natured plainnefs, 
« Hearkee, young Friar, what, haft thou bottled up as many 
fourifhes to carry to Pero Rubio, as thou fpirted{t out of that 
mouth of thine at Campazas?” ‘** Pray, uncle, what would 
you mean to fay by thofe flourifhes?” afked Friar Gerund. 
“ God prefarve us! man, and what did I not explefs myfelf 
clear enough? Flourifhes are thofe intrickfies, and tangles 
ments, and wildfires, and deviltries, with which thou over- 
whelmedft us all that were hearing thee like a pack of poor ig- 
porant lay brothers.” ‘* I under{ftand you now, Sir, lefs than 
before.” ** Then let God underftand us, who made us, and 
forgive us our fins. It feems to me that thou mak’ft believe 
tobe dull for the nonce, or elfe ’teant poffibul but that thou 
muft underftand me :—as to the tearms, I know well enoughs 
they ben’t founding and trim ones, fuch as they ufe in cities 5 
but té tell me that they ben’t untelligibul,—doant let us talk 
of that, for it is breaking our heads to no purpoafe, and thou 
underftandft them too as well as the fon of my mother.” ** If, 
Sir, you mean by flourifhes, eruditicn, fubtle thoughts, egui- 
vogues, acutenefs, wit, and elevated and harmonious ftyle, 
there is a fufficient ftock of this in the fermon [ have prepared, 
and always will be, as long as God does not take away my 
fenfes, in every fermon I fill preach.” ‘* Now, doaft fee? 
If | was as thee, I fhould beg God to take away my fenfes di~ 
reCtly, that thou mighteft never preach in the like way again.” 
“ Sir, you are not obliged to underftand thefe things.” ‘* But 
preachers are obliged in confhunce ard reafun to preach foa as 
weall may underftand um.” ‘* It is fufticient that the difcreet 
and cultivated underftand them.” ‘** Then let the fecreet and 
cultitated only goto hear um. But tell me cozzun, do’ft 
think that there are many of thefe fecreet or what’s its-name 
men at Pero-Rubio.” ‘* There are always fome at every 
place:—and I heard a grave father of my facred community 
lay, that every preacher of diftinction ought to prepare himfelf 
to preach, even at fuch a place as Caramanchel, as if he had 
to preach at Madrid.” ¢** I doant half relifh this do€@run, if 
fo be that the rey’runt father doant mean that a preacher ought 
for to be as arneft in converting the fouls at Caramanchel, as 
at Madrid ; and that fo he ought to explefs himfelf in fuch a 
way that they may both underftand him, ene as well as tother. 
Or as to any thing elfe, for a preacher to go to Caramanchel, 
Rey, Apr, 1772. Z —with 
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—with his tinkums and trickfies, becaufe fome folks from the 
city might come to hear him, “us nothing but {moak and non- 
fen‘e and laulte de * Chrifti.” 

In this manner did the Familiar converfe for fome time with 
his kinfman ; and notwithftanding his wuiticity and want’ of 
learning, he was able to perplex and confound Friar Gerund, 

There are fome epitodica! parts of this performance, which, 
though fometimes diftinét from its immediate defign, are well 
introduced, and are alfo amufing and agreeable. Upon the 
whole, we muft confider this 2s a humorous and entertaining 
work, properly adapted to promote the purpofe for which it was 
intended. It is very different, indeed, from the turn of ro- 
mances in general ; and fome paflages in it may, perhaps, fink 
tco much into the low and vulgar ftrain; but this is commonly 
the cafe with this clafs of fatirical writings. 

Though the author profefies that his only aim is to extirpate 
that extravagant kind of preaching which he condemns, we 
cannot but think that he has alfo fome view to expofe’and cen- 
fire thofe idle and ridiculous cufioms with which religious fef- 
tivals (as they are called) and public worfhip, are often cele- 
brated in Spun, and in other popifh countries +. H; 

a - - owen 3, 





Art. X. Letters concerning the prefert State of England, Particularly 
refpecting the Politics, Arts, Manners, and Literature of the 
Times. 8vo. 5s. ‘Almon. 1772. 

HIS Author pofleffes that mediocrity of parts, which is 

- characteriftic of, perhaps, one half of mankind ; nor does 

his performance indicate that force of penetration and genius, 

which diflinguifhes thofe who are deftined to extend the limits 
of knowledge. We do not even find in it that proportion of 
judgment, which was neceflary to enable him to profit by the 
perufal of former produ@ions. The information he communi- 
_Cates is either obvious and known, or imperfect and fuperficial ; 
and he has delivered it with a tone of felf-fufficiency, which 
mutt necefiarily difpleafe the more intelligent of his readers. 

In the topics, which bear relation to tafte, manners, and 
literature, he is not fo able, or fo well informed, as in thofe 
of politics and government. But, perhaps, to know the latter 
with tolerable precifion, nothing more is neceflary than to 
have lived in England; the only country where affairs of ftate 

- are the objects of general concern and fpeculation. 





* For, /aus tibi Chrive: the laft words of a refponfe at a mais; 
meant here tor, there’s an end of the matter. 

+ We remember to have feen fome fpecimens of fermons, preached 
-at Venice, equally cenfurable with thofe which are here fo juftly 
condemned. 
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What he has remarked concerning the tendency of our con- 
ftitution to fall into an abfolute monarchy, carries conviction 
along with it. 

‘ The foul, fays he, of our government at prefent, I will not 
fay of the conftitution, is infiuence ; the Crown viftbly abforbs the 
power of the whole legiflature by influence ; fhe potieiies the 
executive, in right; and every man who attends parliamentary 
bufinefs muft be fenfible, that the votes of both Houles are ever 
at command: is this owing to chance, to difintereftednefs, to 
opinion, or to influence ? ‘The real government of this country 
js therefore different from tie apparent. ‘The king’s minitters 
are fure of carrying every point they defire, the king’s will is 
the law: this is a fact, and thoufands of proofs might be 
brought of it, were they not certain of ftriking ybur re- 
collection in particular, on the general mention of the 
fubject. 

* Foreigners afk, where is the difference of your conftitu- 
tion and ours? Your king does what he likes through the par- 
liament; ours does the fame without the parliament ; where 
to the people is the difference? The reply is, true; but you know 
not how many points the king wants to carry, Lut his fitends wiil 
not fupport bim in them, and confequently they never come before pars 
diament. 

‘ This idea gives one no bad account of our conftitution ; 
the king’s power is abfolute in all matters, which will not 
fhock too greatly the prejudices and inclinations of the people 
as to the power of the purfe, which fo many writers tell us 
includes all other ;ower, heisas abfolute as the king of France; 
and that, becaufe the people of England are contftitutionally ac- 
cuftomed to fee all the demands of the Crows granted in par- 

liament. 

© In general acts the regal power feems uncontrouled ;_ in par- 
ticular ones, it is as limited as in any country in Europe. 
What I mean is, the laws that bind the whole people on an 
equality, are ever in the power cof the Crown; if but the king 
departs from the general idea, by ordering, injuring, or killing 
an individual, he immediately finds his power circumicribed ; 
thus it would be eafier to him to demolifh the liberty of the 
prefs at one ftroke, or to opprefs the whole kingdom by an 
enormous tax, than to wreft a cottage from its juft owner. 
The king can raife twenty millions of money; but he cannot 
cut off the head of John Wilkes: this diftin@tion fhould ever 
be made in difcourfes on our government; becaufe in reality it 
is now become the eflence of our cenftitution ; all general laws 
are at the power of the Crown; particular adicns mutt carry 
the ftamp of freedom. 
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‘ The freedom of the prefs has juftly been called the bulwark 


of freedom ; does any one doubt, but a minifter could Carry a 
vote to fubjed it to a licencer to-morrow ? 

‘ Thofe who hefitate to fubfcribe to the opinion, that the 
Crown is in reality all powerful in gezeral laws, fhould confider 
the prefent flate of influence. We have been told, that the 
public is poor, but individuals rich; which feems to be the 
ftrangeft miftake that could poffibly have been made; for the 
fact is directly contrary; nothing can exceed the poverty of 
individuals ; even thofe who poflefs the largeft and noble 
eftates: from whence the univerfal influence of the Crown; 
if not from the poverty of the people? It is a luxurious age; 
every man longing earneftly for the means of rivalling his 
neighbours ; ftraining every nerve to rife in fhew, elegance, 
&c. fine houfes, fuperb furniture, rich equipages 5 expenfive 
drefs; luxurious feafting ; unbounded gaming; and all the 
methods of lavifhing money, which were ever practifed in the 
moft luxurious ages and countiies, now are found among per- 
fons of large fortunes ; they are clofcly imitated by their infe- 
riors, until fome parts of their profulion defcend even to the 
Joweft ciafles ; in fuch a ftate of things, how fhall any body be 
rich! Wants on every hand exceed the power of gratification. 
All live beyond their fortunes; all are, and in fuch a train 
muft be, poor. “To whom fhould they look for money, which 
their own induftry could never gain, nor their ceconomy fave ? 
Yo him who has three millions annually at his difpofal. 

© While fuch is the great outline of the nation, how can any 
one doubt the power of influence ? 

¢ This univerfal expence, which fo infallibly brings on uni- 
verfal poverty, enriches the publick, that is, the king. ‘The 
alienation fo rapid in profufion, is in every ftage taxed pretty 
heavily, from whence a revenue is ratfed great in itfelf, but 
greater in its confequences; for on the credit of what is, and 
what may be, unbounded wealth is raifed at will, and a litce 
kingdom fpends more in a fingle year, than fupported the 
greateit empires during many. Nor has this been the unnatural 
exertion of imprudent enterprize; the efforts of folly, finking 
to debility ; it has been genuine ftrength often repeated, and 
yet unexhaufted. In a word, itis publick wealth founded on 
private profufion. 

‘When | mention the poverty of individuals, I do not 
mean, that they are unpofletied of eftates and money: no; 
they live in unbounded plenty of both ; but the luxurious pro- 
fufion of the age is fo great, that the mafter of forty thoufand 
a-year is almoft a beggar. Relative to the conftitution, he 1s 
poor; but as an object by whom the public crows wealthy, — 
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vib. The wants, and dependence, which furely may in that 
fenfe be called poverty, are in exact proportion to the quantity: 
of money, and confequent degree of luxury in the nation. 

‘ This general poverty and dependence gives the decifive turn 
to the conftitution, and produces the effe&t, noticed above, tlre 
king’s power in all matters enacted by general laws : I tpeak ef 
the real eflence of the government; not the letter of law laid 
down in books now grown mutty on the fhelf. *“Thofe who will 
yet draw their reafonings from books, fhould attend the debates 
in parliament; St. Stephen’s chapel is the book he fhould 
contult.’ 

Thefe remarks do not lead to agreeable rtfleCtions; and 
thofe, which our author has made concerning modern patriot- 
ifm, will not excite lefs melancholy thoughts in the bofom of 
the good citizen. 

‘ What,’ he demands, ‘ is the fpirit of modern patriotifm ? 
I can form no idea of fuch a virtue exerting itfelf in the Britifh 
confitution; all the explanations, harangues, and flights of 
imagination, which have been jumbled together to form that 
imaginary monfter of perfe&ion called a Patriot, are but an 
unintelligible jargon. They are Grecian and Reman ideas in 
an Englith drefs: patriots rife up like mufhrooms; we have 
always the patriot of the day, like the favourite player; firft 
to clap for a fool, and then to hifs for aknave. it is the na- 
ture of our government to produce thefe heroes of politics ; 
the occafion produces the character; a pretence to the famed 
virtue is the road to corruption; and marks a man, as one 
who wants only a bidder that will rife to his price. 

‘ If we refle& on the hiftory of men, who in this country 
have made a figure in the character of Patriots, we fhall be 
convinced, that they made the pretence of the virtue a mere 
ladder to mount high in office and wealth ; a mere matk to their 
ambition. 

‘ The patriotifm of the antients had even a military, a fa- 
vage flercenefs in it; which feemed effential to its being. In- 
deed it is a virtue which required a wild and daring caft of 
thought, generally meafuring the welfare of the ftate, not 
againft a eold, temperate, refiftance of temptation ; a modera- 
tion of fentiment; or the di&ates of philofophic reflections ; 
but againft life itfelf; friends, kindred, family all were to be 
facrificed at the fhrine ef their country: patriotifm and death 
were ever hand in hand: it was a ferocity in the mind near 
allied to a degree of fury; nothing calm, or temperate. The 
man was hurried away by the impule of a violent paffian, 
father than urged by the calls of reaton; hence arofe an en« 
thufiaim, which fometimes broke into the nobleft 2¢tions, and 
the moft exalted fentiments ; but.as to modern time:, and our 
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own country in particular, the conftitution of the government 
deftroys the very idea of a patriot. ‘The regularity of all the 
movements of the ftate, the nature of the modern art of war, 
and the univerfal power of /aw, has brought every thing to 
fuch a ftandard, that we can have no idea of patriotifm : What 
are to be the rules to judge it? What are the figns by 
which to know it? The mob will ever have their pa- 
triot; but fure the better part of mankind fhould underftand 
their conftitution better, than to fuppofe every man who oppofes 
the court a patriot! The true patriot, if the term is allowed to 
exprefs an uncertain idea, mutt in fuch a government as ours 
often be in power—fometimes with the court —fometimes againtt 
it—but our patriots always lote their characters when in office, 
whatever the motive, and can never regain it but by violent 
oppofition. , 

‘In fhort, there is fo much nonfenfe and contradi@tion in 
the character of patriots in this kingdom, that the moment any 
one makes pretences to the virtue, he fhould on all hands be 
treated cither as a vifionary fool, or a defizning knave. 

¢ The men amongft us who have at different times flourifhed 
in this harlequin’s frock, have ever beea railers at men rather 
than meafures. If you would fix an idea to the word patriot, 
and adapt it to this country, you ought to defcribe a man in 
parliament who looks at meafures alone, totally forgetting who 
are the conductors; and wao in all his conduét, both in and 
out of place, adheres iteadily to certain plans, which he thinks 
favourable to the happinefs and liberty of the people. In an 
ace wherein the influence of the Crown is too great, and 
threatens to overturn the conftitution, he will not enter into 
any meafures that can add to that influence by the fame. means 
that created it. Debts and taxes laid the foundation; throwing 
into the feale cf the Crown a weight unthought of at the Revo- 
Jution ; adding to the debt 1s increafing taxes, and all the train 
of their contequences, which are already grown too formidable 
to liberty. Jf fuch a man therefore could exift as a modern pa- 
triot in cold blood, he would fee the neceflity of adhering toa 
plan of preventing a further acquifition of mches in the Crown, 
by railing frefh taxes to pay the intereft of new debts. 

‘ A patriot muft furely think liberty of much more confe- 
quence than military fuccefs—great.trade—naval power—or 
any fuch poflefiion, and would confequently never agree to 
meafures, which, in order to gain the latter, could in any de- 
gree endanger the former. 

‘ Now we have never found that any of our patriots have 
conductedthemielves on thefe ideas ; they have railed at fmall 
expences when out of power, and run into large ones the mo- 
mcnt they are in place. 

; ¢ But 
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¢ But what encouragement rea] in the goods of fortune, or 
imaginary in the opinions of the world, can any man have for 
turning patriot ? if he really means well, he will poffefs neither : 
certainly not the firft; and he will lofe the latter, the moment 
he ats beyond the ideas of the mob. What glimpfe of hope 
can he have of fuccefs? In parliament the Crown is fo ftrong, 
that an orator may wafte a dozen pair of very wel] toned lungs, 
before he out-talks the power of minitterial gold: he has not 
an Athenian or a2 Roman mob to harangue, but men whofe 
education juft gives them the plea of a fy flemati ic defence, and 
apology for the moft glaring venality: how is he to make an 
impreiiion on the needy fons of extravagance, wha have learn- 
ing enough to be fophilts? Can he expect, that the flowers of 
rhetoric and flights of fancy fhall be weightier than pofts and 
penfions? Axplace at the board of Cuftoms or Excife; pay- 
mafterfhip ; or a contract ; are not thefe powers beyond the 
eloquence of a Tully or Demot henes ?” 

The foregoing extras have been feleAed as the moft fa- 
vourable for our Author which we could meet with in his 
performance. In what he has remarked concerning the na- 
tional debt of England, and concerning population, there 
are aflertions fo fingular and fallacious, that we do not know 
whether to afcribe them to his having altogether negleted to 
inform himfelf with regard to thefe fubjects, or to an affectation 
of paradox. 

In what he has faid of the moft celebrated writers of the pre- 
fent age, it is eafy to perceive, that he had not always their 
productions before him 5 and that frequently he was unable to 
diftinguifh between their imperfections and their merits. 

What he has advanced concerning Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, we {hall take another opportunity to 
examine. 5. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 

For A P R- Iiky.: 1992 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 11. An Enquiry into the Influence of the Eleftrie Fluid, in the 
SiruG@ure ard Formation of animated Beings. By Marmaduke Ber- 
doe, Dogtor in Phyfic, of the Facult y of Montpellier, &e. vo. 
48. Boards. Bath. 1771, Sold by Dodfley, &c.-in Lonc 
Ti is a fundamental article in the creed of a Reviewer, that no tri Ja 

is to be put in title-pages. ‘The wary critic, there fore, haftily 
turns over the firft treacherous page of the work pareve him, and be- 
gins his critical labours at the preface, where he fcrapes an acquai 

tance with his author, and expecis to receive from hii m fo me e 

fatisfactory intimations of his defigns. In purfuance of this long 
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eftablifhed and feemingly fagacious plan of critical operations, we 
carefully perafed, with much fatisfaction, the prefatory addrefs a¢ 
the head of this Enquiry ; and we afterward entered upon the work 
itfelf, under a firm periuafion, grounded on the contents of the {aid 
preface, that we fhould find it totally free from vague and fanciful 
theories, and replete with found practical knowledge, deduced from 
clinical obfervations made on the fick, and on the operations of re. 
medies.—But verily there is no truft to be put now-a-days even in 
refaces. 

The Author there informs us that, in confequence ‘ of an invinej- 
ble defire,’ or call, he had been led ‘ through many difadvantages to 
the ftudy of phyfic ;? where he had been obliged to trace out the way 
for himfelf, through the intricate paths of the medical art: that he 
was furprized to find fo little uniformity in the prattice and theory 
of phyficians, and was ftrongly incited to difcover the caufe of thefe 
variations. He at laf began to fufpect that ‘ the dottrine of the 
once celebrated Boerhaave was the fource of all that evil which he {fo 
much wifhed to avoid.’ Ip this piteous and ‘ undetermined ftate,’ 

oor Gentleman! he ‘ left Leyden, the German, and Flemifh fchools,’ 
and vifited Paris. In this laft place an end was happily put to his 
difguietudes: for here he found a fet of medical fages, ‘ who had 
fhook off the errors of Boerbaave's dovirine, and had refolved to take 
nature only for their guide, and to confirm thew theory by clsical 
ebfervations.’ He was now perfuaded ‘ that the excellence of a phy- 
fician does not confiit ina knowledge of the imaginary laws of cir- 
culation, or in vain conjeftures on the force of mufcles.’ In fhort, 
he refolved to put himfelf under the guidance of Mefirs. De Bordeu, 
La Caze, Fouquet, Robert, Michel, Barthes, and the celebrated M. 
Vennel ;’ to be direéted by thefe new luminaries, and to hold forth 
their fhining lights to the world; trimmed and improved by himfelf 
in the prefent publication. 

Smpatient to be introduced to this groupe of worthies, and to be 
initiated into doétrines which lead to fuch a defirable and unexpected 
defideratum, as medical uniformity, we attend the Author in his intro- 
ductign ; where, inftead of leading us, as we hoped, to the very 
bedfides of the fick, we find him, to our great aftonifhment, treating 
only of the moit high and recondite matters; mounting up to the 
Synceltian Chronicle, and defcanting, ad ovo u/gue, on the formation 
and primitive flate of the terraqueous globe, before the creation of 
the fun, and other fublime concerns, as diftant from the purport of 
the preface, as the titles of fome of Montaigne’s chapters are from 
the fubjects treated in them. 

With regard to the body of this work, we fcarce know how to 
characterize or give any account of its contents, Not a page im- 
mediately applicable to medical prattice is to be found in it. It 1s 
ryplete with theory and fanciful conjectures, well or ill founded, 
from one end of it to the other; on fuch fubjeéts as, the nature of 
man ; the generation and expanfion of the embryo; proofs of a pro- 
pulfive force exerted in the animal molecule, &c. This laft doc- 
trine is attempted to be proved, and the guomodo explained, by fome 
micro{copical obfervations made by the Author, on the fucceffive ex- 
panfion 
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fon of the parts in tadpoles; which is fuppofed to be effected 

means of an etherial principle that animates the mucus, from which, 
thefe new philofophers inform us, every animated part of nature is 
formed. And though, with regard to ‘ the errors of Boerhaave’s 
joftrine,’ and thofe of the mechanical and chemical phyficians ; 
Meflrs. De Bordeu, De Caze, &c. with their pupil and expofitor Dr. 
Berdoe, may authoritatively fay, with the Doétor in Moliere, Nous 
guons changé tout cela, we cannot difcover from this account of the 
doftrines jubitituted in their ftead, that the change is made for the 
better. —Error for error, we think the old ones full as {pecious as, 
and fomewhat more comprehenfible than, the new. 

As to the influence of the electric fiuid, {o {pecioufly fet forth in the 
title-page, as a prime agent in the geteratron and formation of ani- 
als, we cannot contradié& the affertion; but we find nothing in 
this treatife that clears up this grand phyfical arcazum, or any other, 
by any new experiments or difcoveries relating to that fluid; the 
same of which indeed, as well as asher, atherial principle, eleGric 
impulfe, &c. very commodioufly occur almoft in every page; but 
for which any others might have been fubftituted, with almoft equal 
fatisfattion to the philofophical reader. On the whole, the utmoft 
we can fay in favour of this work is, that it exhibits proofs of the 
Aathor’s multifarious reading, and of his endeavours to improve 
himfelf in the knowledge of certain matters more or lefs relative to 
his new vocation; which he avowedly commenced and profecuted 
under many difficulties and difadvantages. . Indeed feveral marks of 
thefe difadvantages appear, in the midit of all our Author’s oftenta- 
tion of erudition in this performance, that feem not fairly chargeable 
upon the prefs. But whatever may be his perfonal merits in this 
tefpect, we cannot mach commend his difcretion, in felecting one 
of the obfeureft parts of a very abftrafe art, for the fubject of his 
firt attempt: nor can we conceive a very favourable opinion of his 
humility, in propofing to enlighten the medical and philofophical 
world by his prefent labours, and in fetting off in the high ftyle 
of a fubverter of all the mechanical and chemical {chools, on the 
frength of fome heterogeneous reading, and a little flimfy philofo- 
phy. Itwould have become him,too,to have treated even the errors 
of a Boerhaave with a little more Irefpect. Be 
Art. 12. An Effay on the Pudendagra. By Mermaduke Berdoe, 

M.D. 8vo. 1s. Bath. 1771. Sold by Robinfon, &c. in 

London. 

This Effay is of a more practical nature than the Author's foregoing, 
publication. It contains an account of what the ancients and mo-~ 
derns have faid on this diféafe, and of the eircumftances in which it 
differs from the /wes vemerea, But if the Author is determined to 
write On, we would advife him to be more folid, and lefs florid, pa- 
thetic, and declamatory in his future medical produétions. This 
French frippery and tinfel, which he has vifibly imported with him 
from the continent, is neither adapted to the tafte of his Englith 
faders, nor to the fubject, | PD 
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Art. 13. Effays on feveral important Subjedis in Surgery, &c. The 
Whole illuftrated with Copper plates. By John Aitken, Surgeon 
of the College and Incorporation of Surgeons in Edinburgh, het, 
4s. fewed. Dilly. 1771. : 
In the firft of thefe Efflays, which forms the moft confiderable and 

ufeful part of this work, the Author treats of the nature and cure of 
fractures of the bones of the extremities. After exhibiting an ele. 
mentary, but clear and methodical view of the phyfiological and pa- 
thological doctrines on this fubject, on the difierent articles of ex. 
tenfion, coaptation, retention, &c. in general, the Author proceeds 
to treat of the fractures of the thigh and leg-bones in particular, We 
not long fince endeavoured to explain the very great improvements, 
communicated to the public by Mr. Pott, on this particular branch 
of fargery +, and which were founded on an attention to a fimple and 
feemingly obvious, but hitherto neglected, circumftance; the keep- 
ing of the mafcles furrounding the fractured bone in a ftate of re. 
Jaxation, with a view both to facilitate the reduction, and to promote 
the retention, of the fraétured parts. ‘Though the Author approveg 
in general the principles of that excellent wricer on this fubjeét, he 
is neverthelefs of opinion that the due retention of a fractured Os fe. 
moris is not, in many Cafes, to be effected merely by posture or re, 
laxation ; but that acchanical means are likewile requifite to counter. 
aét the ftrong contractile power of the muicles belonging to that limb, 
After examining the feveral contrivances which have been offered for 
this purpofe, and particularly defcribing and delineating the ma- 
chines invented by Hildanus and Mr. Gooch, to which he offers fome 
objections, he propofes his own ; which appears to be commodious 
in the application, and well adapted to fulfil the pyurpofe expected 
from it, and /éews, from a hort paflage in the preface, to have bees 
fuccefsfully employed in practice. Experience alone can finally 
decide in matters of this nature; and, for that reafon, we with that 
the inventor had been more fatisfa¢torily explicit on this head. In 
thofe cafes, in which a continued extenfion of the limb is undoubt- 
e-lly neceflary [as where there is a confiderable lofs of fubstance of 
the bone, &c.) the apparatus here recommended mutt be particularly 
ferviceable. petit ) 

e Mh the fucceeding Eflay, the Author applies. the principles on 

which his method of accomplifhing the retention of the fragments of 

the thizh and leg-bones is founded, to the cure of the fractured 

Tendo Achillis. In the next, he propofes to adapt part of the fame 

machinery to the purpofe of preveating the retraction of the fkin and 

mufcular parts, and the confequent protrufion of the bone, after a 

amputation of the thigh. The Author’s propofed method, which 1s 

liable to fome objections, might be rendered ftill more effeétual by 
operating in the manner defcribed by M. Louis, in the 2d and 4th 

volumes of the Memoirs of the R. Academy of Surgery. The r@ 

ticnale, and a fhort defcription of this method, the Reader will find 

in the Appendix to cur 3>th volume, page 5gz. 
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In the firft of the two following Effays, a part of the apparatus 

| above-mentioned is recommended, for the purpoie of producing a ' 

, proper degree of compreffion on the ftump, after amputation of the 

lower extremities, and for the retention of {punge or other fu bitances 

on the part: and, in the fecond, the Author adapts his machinery 

with a view to accomplith the very diflicult retention of the fragments 

of the patella, when fractured tranfverfely. In the laft, the Author 

confiders the defects of the key-izfrument at pretent ufed in the draw- 

ing of teeth, and endeavours to obviate them in the conitruction of a 

new inflrument here defcribed.—On the whole, this work is evi- 

dently the production of a man of {cience and ingenuity, and con- 

| tains many hints which are worthy of the attention of practitioners. Py 

Art.14. An Account of the Method of obtaining a perfec? or radical : 
Cure of the Hydrocele, or watery Rupture, by Means of a Seton. By 
Percival Pott, F.R.S. and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpi- 
tal. 8vo. 1S. Hawes. 1771. ‘ 
We owe the prefent rational and fuccefsful methods of treating the 

diforder which is the fubject of this eflay, to a more perfect know- 

. 4 ledge of its nature, and of the anatomical ftruéture and functions of ! 

the parts interefted in it, than was poffzfled by our predeceffors ; 

whole erroneous notions concerning it were naturally produttive of 

an abfurd and inefficacious treatment. . This difeafe, as we have 

formerly obferved, is now known to be only a partial or local drop- 
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fy, caufed by an accumulation of water or lymph; the feat of which 
, is the cavity formed between the tunica albuginea or proper coat of 
; the te/fis, and the tunica. vaginalis, feparated from each other by the 
contained fluid. The total abolition of this cavity muft necefiarily 
, prevent any future collection and tumor, and confequently produce 
y aradical cure of the diforder. 

: Of one fuccefsful method of effefting this purpofe, recommended 
by Mr. Elfe, we lately gave a particular account. [M. Review, Au- 


guilt 1770, page 13%.! In that procets the intire peccant part, or the 
f whole sunica vaginalis, is deftroyed by means of a fmall caultic, ap- 
plied to a part of the ferctwm. in that here propofed, a radical cure 
is effected by exciting an artificial inflammation in the fame mem- 
brane, by means af a feton. ‘The membrane itfelf, however, is not 
detroyed, asin the former method ; but, in contequence of the in- 
flammation, is made to adhere to the tunica albuginec, throughout its 
whole extent, fo as to produce an obliteration of the cavity. ‘The 
ingenious Author, purfuine a hint of the late Profeflor Monro, pro- 
poled this method in a former publication. He here fpeaks with 
confidence of its fucce(s, as now improved by him; and defcribes it 
with that plainnefs and accuracy which diftinguifh his judicious and 
uleful publications. B 
MATHEMATICS and PHILOSOPHY. , 
Art. 15. Fire Analyfed ; or the feveral Parts of which it is com- 
0 > pounded clearly demonftrated hy Experiments, (Sc. and the Manner and 
Method of making Electricity medicinal and healing confirmed by a Va- 
riety of Cures. By Richard Symes, Rector of St, Werburgh’s, 
Buitol S8vo. as. 6d, Robinfon, &c. 1771. 
In an advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet the reverend Author 
Fail’s Our Curioiity, as philofophers and eleciriciaas, to the highet 
pitch, 
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pitch, by declaring that ‘ unwilling to let the di/coveries he had made 
perith with him ; and thinking them of too éntereffing a nature to be 
buried in oblivion, he has made them public, withing that the fyb. 
ject may be purfued and improved for the benefit of future ages,’ — 
After fo promifing a declaration, the fhock of an eleétrified jar fene 
through our heads could not have confounded us fo effectually, as 
the fir{t three lines of the introduction in the very next page ; where 
we read of ‘ the contrary powers, that are in nature, both within 
and without man, and of the rich treafures to be found in the wri- 
tings of Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law.’ Our Readers in general may 
not — be acquainted with Jacob Behmen, We have a great 


: yefpeét indeed for honeft Jacob; but really his popping upon us thus 


unexpettedly and unfeafonably, we own, greatly difcompofed us, 
The reverend Author no where emulates fo fuccefsfully the great 

‘Teutonic Theofopher, as where he attempts to explain Jacob’s ‘ feven 
properties in nature,’ by means of the electric machine; and in his 
fablime fpeculations on the number /evez; which he finds, by many 
cogent reafons drawn from fcripture, to be a number of perfettion; 
for ‘ fevew priefts, with /even trumpets, blew /even days, for the 
overthrowing of the walls of Jericho, &c.’ The aforefaid feven pro- 
pertizs, we fhall add for the benefit of the unlearned (making ufe of 
Mr. Law’s account of them, which the Rector of St. Werburgh’s ad 
mires for its clearnefs) are ‘ the holding faft, the going out, the 
whirling round, fire, light, life, and fpirit.’ Hence, according to 
Mr. Symes, and particularly from the three firft, that arch thief 
Newton filched his fyftem of the world.—An old flyboots !—And yet 
one would think the volume of nature rather more eafy to be decy- 
phered than 7 4e threefold Life of Jacob Behmen ; who, as his panegy- 
rift informs us, on being itrictly examined at the Saxon court, by the 
moft learned profeffors in every fcience, collected together for that 
purpofe by the Elector, fairly nonplufied the whole learned corps, 
and ‘ faid many things to them far beyond their comprehenfion.’ 
We can readily believe this, as we find ourfelves under the fame pre- 
dicament with the wife men of Saxony, on this fhort conference even 
with the pupil. We fly for fhelter therefore, from his victorious in- 
comprehenfibility, to the laft chapter of this effay, where the Author 
talks more like a man of this world, and which contains matter more 
intelligible and interefting. 

In this part of the effay Mr. Symes recites the hiftories of 22 cures, 
felected from many others, performed by means of the electric ma- 
chine, in a variety of cafes. Some of thefe are remarkable enough, 
and are related, in general, with fobriety and precifion. But though 
we are fully difpofed to rely on the Author’s veracity, we own we 
arejapprehenfive that the hiltories related in this eighth chapter will 
fuffer fome diminution of weight and credibility, with thofe who 
confider their near relation to the myftic nonfenfe and credulity dif- 
played in all the feven chapters that preceed it. B. 

us1C. 

Art. 16. 4 prafical Treatife on Singing and Playing with juft Ex 
prefion and real Elegance. Being an Effay on, 1. Grammar; 2 
Pronunciation, or the Art of jaft Speaking; 3. Singing—"s 
Graces—theis Application—On Cathedral an Pr 
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Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. Sub-Dean of his Majeity’s Chapel Royal. 

gy. 28. Ridley. 1771, . 

Many of the obfervations contained in this Treatife have been ex- 
raéted by the Author, for the fervice of the ‘ facred finger,’ from 
Tofi’s celebrated Odb/erwations on the florid Song ; to which he has 
.jded many of his own, on the different articles expreffed in the title- 

_ To thofe who are in want of inftructions to execute vocal 
muic, particularly the facred, in a proper, inoftenfive manner, thefe 
directions will undoubtedly be of fervice. B. 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 
Art. 17. An Effay on the Right of every Man in a free State to fpeak 


and write freely, in order to defend the public Rights, and pro- 

mote the public Welfare ; and on the various great Occafions for 

the prefent Ufe of it. 4to. 2s. Almon. 1772. 

This is evidently the production of a lawyer ; and he has employed 
much learned inveftigation on topics, which, though of the highef& 
importance, are fortunately fo clear and obvious, that they ftrike the 
mind with an immediate conviction. We venerate that zeal for li- 
berty which his performance difcovers and inculcates ; and are forry 
that, with regard to literary merit, we cannot beftow upon it the 
higheft commendation. St. 
Art. 18. Confiderations on the A& for punifoing Mutiny and Defere 

tion, and the Rules and Articles for the Government of his Ma- 

jefty’s Land Forces. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1772. 

Itis, doubtlefs, neceffary that difcipline and good order fhould 
retrain and direét the foldiery: but the rules eftablifhed for them 
oaght not to be vague and general. ‘This charge, which applies fo 
forcibly to the a&t for punifhing munity and defertion, is very fully 
explained by the Author of thefe Confiderations: and when impere 
fetions are pointed out in the martial law, or with regard te cir- 
cumftances that have a general and public influence, they fhould at- 
traét the attention of parliament. ‘This little treatife is probably the 
production of an officer, and it may be particularly ufeful to gentle- 


‘men in the army. St. 


Art. 19. 4 Plan for extending the Commerce of this Kingdom, and 
of the Ea/t India Company. By Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. 8vo. 
1s, 6d. Nourfe, &c. 1769. 

Mr. Dalrymple’s performance, though printed above two years 
ago, was not publifhed till very lately ; and contains much curious 
information. 


Att.20. A Plan for the Government of the Provinces of Benval, 
4to. 2s. Wilkie. 1772. 

This Plan is addreffed to the Directors of the Eaft India Company, 
and offers, to their confideration, fome pertinent remarks in regard 
to regulations that might be employed with fuccefs to remedy thofe 
tfetts which difgrace the prefent mode of government in Bengal. 

he Author does not appear to have been in the Eat; but, though, 
on this account, he cannot be fuppofed to be very accurately ine 
formed concerning the condition of our provinces there, yet his re 

*xions and reafonings may fuggeit the idea of ufeful and falutary 
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making War and Peace; and of poffetling their territorial Acquifis 

tions without the Participation or Infpection of the Britith Govern. 

ment. Ina Letter to the Proprictors of aft India Stock. Written 
in the Year 176g. And now firft publifhed. &vo. 1s. Bladon. 

1772. 

In this Inquiry the royal grants to the Company are employed to 
prove that it poffeffes no right of itfelf to declare war, or to make 
peade ; and the Author contends, that it would be wife and politic 
to narrow the bounds of the authority which it ventures to exercife. 
Art. 22. Confiderations on a Pamphlet, entitled, ** Thoughts * on 

our Acquifitions in the Eait Indies,”’ particularly refpecting Ben- 

gal. 8vo. is. Nourfe, &c. 1772. 

Here are many fenfible remarks, but they are disfigured by others, 


Art. 21. 42 Inquiry into the Rights of the Eaft Indie Company of 


gt, 


which are frivolous and idle. t 


Art. 23. The Meafures to be purfued in India for enfuring the Per. 
manency, and augmenting the Commerce of the Company, farther confi- 
dercd ; with the Heads for carrying thofe Meafures into Execution: 
By the Author of ‘** Obfervations on the prefent State of the Eat 
India Company +,” &c. 8vo. 41s, Nourfe. 1772. 

Thefe remarks may be ufeful to thofe who are difpofed to inform 
themfelves minutely concerning the Affairs of India, and the fteps 
that might be purfued for the purpofes of not only reftoring them to 
tranguillity, but of advancing them to a flate of higher importance 
then they have ever yet arrived at. 
Art. 24. Hifiory of the faur luft Elections for the Coxunty of Suffilk. 

To which is added a Poftfcript, relative to Mr. Sawbridge’s in- 

tended Motion ‘* for fhortening the Duration of Parliaments ;” 

dhewing the Propriety of inftructing our Reprefentatives to fupport 
that Motion, and illuitrating the Advantages of triennial Parlia- 

ments. $vo. 18. Wheble. 1772. 

The public fpirit, and the zeal for liberty, which appear in thefe 
poges, are not a fuflicient apology for the indecent heat with which 
they are written. 
Art. 25. Thoughts on the conftitutional Power and Right of th 

Croaun, in the beftoral of Places and Penfions: Humbly fubmitted 

to the Attention of the People of England in general, and Elec 

tors of Members of Parliament in particular. ‘l’o which is added 
an Appendix; containing the feveral Speeches in favour of a Place- 
*Bill, delivered in the Houfe of Commons in the Year 1739. Alfo 

a Lift of Placemen and Penfioners in the Houfe of Commons, and 

of thofe Members who voted for Mr. Wilkes’s Expulfion, Colonel 

Lutterell’s Election, and the Commitment of the late Lord Mayor 

of London to the Tower. Svo. 2s. Kearfly. 1772. 

This Author is of opinion that the liberty of our conftitution will 
inevitably be deilroyed if the people do not exert themfelves in ils 
defence ; and he endeavours to fliew, that the corruption of our I 
prefentatives is fo great, that no redrefz can be expected from them. 
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The fruggles which are feen in parliament, and which feem to be 
funded in patriotifm, he afcribes to a fordid contention for places 
and penfions : and the numerous lift he has produced of the members 
of the Houfe of Commons, who aétually enjoy offices, 1s no mean 
argument in his favour. The prefent power of the Crown in con- 
ferring polts of honour or truft, and reverfionary grants, he confi- 
ders as no inherent or original right in it, but as a manifeit abuie of 
the prerogative. He every where expreffes his opinions with great 
freedom; and, in general, we muft think that they reft not ona 
feeble foundation. St: 
Att. 26. A Scheme for the Coalition of Parties humbly fubmitted to 
the Public, 8vo. 15. Wilkie. 1772. 

When we firft read the foregoing title-page, we apprehen<led that 
the tract to which it is prefixed would prefent us with fome {erious 
reflections on the prefent ftate of our country, with fuitable propo- 
{als for a removal of its grievances and diffenfions : but on’ perufal 
we find that the Writer is an arch wag, who laughs at us all; not- 
withtanding the caution with which he concludes his performance, 
viz, ‘ not to imagine that there is any thing in the foregoing pages in 
the leait degree ludicrous.’ 

Before this merry political Doctor prefumes to prefcribe, he has 
thought it neceffary to invettigate the caufe of the difeafe; and he 
tells us, he has diligently enquired whether our prefent diffentions 


have arifen from any differences of opinions, or any contradictory . 


articles in our political creeds: ‘ But, fays he, on the ftricteit ex- 
amination, J can tind no fuch differences to exift: parties I fee many, 
but cannot difcern one principle among them ; they are neither 
Whigs nor lories, Monarchy-men nor Republicans, High-church 
nor Low-church, Hanoverians nor Jacobites: they have all acted al- 
ternately on all thefe principles, as they have ferved a prefent occa- 
fion; but have adhered to none of them, nor even pretended to 
profefs them: they have all been ready to fupport government, 
whenever they have enjoyed the adminiftration of it; and almoit alf 
as ready to {ubvert it whenever they were excluded.’ He farther in- 
forms us, that he has endeavoured to recolleét all the fchemes which 
have been hitherto offered for a coalition; ‘ and, he adds, I cannot 
remember one that contained any thing more than this fhort propo- 
fal, to difmifs all at that time in adminiftration, and to admit the 
propofer and his friends into their places, which he always calls a 
Coalition, and recommends as the only method to reftore concord to 
anation, which he fails not to reprefent as much out of humour as 
himfelf.’ 

After other preliminary obfervations, we come to this Writer’s 
Own fcheme. ‘ I fhall, fays he, ftrike at once at the great root of 
‘all political evils, which every one knows is the minifiry itfelf; and 
therefore, inftead of recommending annual parliaments, I fhall pro- 
pole an annual adminifration ; in which fingle regulation my whole 
icheme is comprehended, and which I would have conilituted in the 
following manner : 

‘ On the firit day of every feflion of parliament, before any bu- 
Enefs thould be proceeded on, an urn or box fhould be placed on 
the table of cach houfe, in which fhould be depofited {mall pieces of 

paper, 
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paper, in{cribed with the names of all the great offices in the flate 
houfehgld, treafury, and admiralty, and fealed up with the greates 
fecrecy and care, the names of thofe offices which are ufually ap- 
propriated to the members of each honfe being put into their re. 
ipective boxes; 1 would then propofe that a committee of thirty from 
the peers, and one hundred from the commons, of their mo$ con{. 
derable members, fhould be chofen by ballot, or the whole be ad- 
mitted if that fhould give more fatisfaction, who fhould draw out 
thefe tickets from the boxes, and immediately take poffefiion of 
whatever poft Fortune fhould thus fling into their hands, and keep it 
unmolefied and irremoveable during the next enfuing year, their 
commiffions being made accordingly : as to all inferior places, they 
fhould remain in the fame hands, to prevent any confufion or inter- 
ruption in the bufinefs of the public, until they became vacant by 
deaths or promotions, and then they fhould be filled up by the prin. 
Cipals in each department for the time being ; by which means they 
will all have equal opportunities of providing for their friends and 
adherents, who will not then be very numerous, or much wanted, 
when offices are attainable only by the foregoing method.’ 

Such is the fcheme of this farcaitic politician; who proceeds to 
confider how it will affect the King, the adminiftration, the oppofi- 
tion, and the nation: premifing that he would be underftood hereby 
to mean all kings, adminiftrations, and oppofitions, that do, or 
fhall at any time exilt hereafter. As to the King, ‘ I am fenfible, 
fays he, that this fcheme will rob him of one of the choiceft of his 
prerogatives, the difpofal of all offices of truit aud profit :—but how- 
ever it may affect the rights of the crown, it will certainly relieve the 
poffeffor from innumerable trouble ; the jewel here taken away is, 
indeed, one of its richeft, yet it is one of the heavieft loads on the 
head of the wearer, and cannot fail to convert it into a crown of 
thorns. It is indeed a prodigious power; but it 1s a perplexing 
power, which ferves only to make the many folicitors who muft be 
refufed angry, and the few who are obliged ungrateful.’ 1. 
Art. 27. Letters on the Subject of Imprifonment for Debt. By 

ames Stephen. ‘To which is prefixed, a Dedication to the Tea 
out of the Thirty-two Benchers who voted for Mr. Stephen’s Ex- 
pulfion from the Society of the Middle Temple; by the Rev. Mr, 

Jackfon, 8vo. 2s. Evans. 1772. 

Thefe Letters were firft publithed in the news-papers ; and it is 
fufficient for us to obferve of them, that they have already excited 
the compaffion of good nicn in regard to the unfortunate condition 
of imprifoned debtors. ' 
Art. 28. Five Letters on important SuljeAs. Firft printed in a 

public Paper. Now collected and reviled. 8vo. 6d. Owen, 

Thefe Letters contain hints fer cafing the burdens of the poor, for 
the charitable releafement of prifoners for debt, and for the regula: 
tion of private mad-houfes. The Avthor appears to have writtes 
from motives of pure philanthrepy ; and he expreffes himéelf with 8 
fimplicity of manner which will not fail to recommend his propofals 
to the Aeart of the good and benevolent Reader. We are forry @ 
add, that his language ts lefs praife-worthy than his fentiments. 
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Art. 29.’ Political Remarks on Dr. Nowell’s Sermon, preached be- 


fore the Hon. Houfe of Commons, January 30, 1772. Ina Lete 


ter to Mr. B******, of the Univerfity of Cambridge; in which is 

confidered the great danger and Abufe of making religion an En- 

quiry of State. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 1772. | 

There are perfons, it feems, not incapable of thinking, and no ill- 
wifhers'to the general interefts of‘ fociety, who have reprefented Dr. 
Nowell’s fermon as entirely irreprehenfible, thofe patlages only ex- 
cepted, which are faid to have fallen under the cenfure of the Houfe 
of Commons. This is a fentiment at which the Author of the Re- 
marks befor us expreffes much furprife, as he is perfuaded that the 
whole Difcourfe is exceptionable. He has attacked, therefore, the 
principles on which Dr. Nowell’s fermon is founded ; and with regard 
to the comparifon made betwixt Korah and his adherents, and the 
oppofers of Charles the Firft, juftly obferves, that there is nothing 
more likely to draw a writer into difagrecable and indefenfible con- 
clufions than inftituting parallels between any fpecies of human go- 
vernment and the theocracy of the Jews, and between any evils or 
abufes which may have rifen in the one and the other. Nor is our 
Remarker lefs diffatified with the Dodtor’s pofitions concerning the 
influence of religion, and efpecially of falfe religion, to retain men in 
a ftate of obedience. Religion is inclined to /exd her aid to human 
laws, and to thofe who are chofen to execute them, fo long as they 
are juft; but if we will dorrow it when they are unjuft, the fuccour, 
as far as it extends, is one of the greateft evils any fociety can expes 
rience. Let us forbear then, fays our Author, to force religion and 
politicks into any unneceffary or abhorrent union: when the objects 
of both coincide, they will naturally co-operate. When they do nor, 
that is, whenever the latter degenerate into principles of tyranny and 
oppreflion, God forbid that any perverted power, to be derived by 
the craft of politicians from the holy inftitutions of Heaven, fhould 
be rendered fubfervient to their fupport. 

There are feveral obfervations in this performance that are worthy 
of notice. The Writer has not completed his defign in the prefent 
letter, but referves the reft of his animadverfions for another. Per- 
haps the whole of them might have been comprized in a fhilling 
pamphlet, without any material injury to the publihher. 


Art. 30. The Works of Algernon Sydney; a new Edition. a 


Royal Paper. 11, 75s. bound. Becket, &c. 1772. 

Great pains have been taken to render the prefent edition of this 
truly noble and valuable book exceeding correct and accurate. It is 
elegantly printed, under the fame refpeétable patronage to which 
the public was obliged for a prior edition of Sydney on Government 
in the year 1763 ; and of which we gave a very ample and particu- 
lar account in the 29th vol. of our Review. As we then fo liberally 
delivered our fentiments of this excellent work, we now refer our 
Readers to that article; and fhall only here add, that in the prefent 
edition the following additions appear, viz. I. Letters of Algernon 
Sydney, taken from Thurloe’s State Papers. If. The Prote&or’s 
Advice to Sydney, when he went to the King of Sweden in Poland. 
Ill. A general View of Government in Europe. IV. Notes. The 
general View was printed in 1744, in a work intitled, Tae Uf and 
Rev, Apr. 1772. Aa Abufe 
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Bbufe of Parliaments, faid to have been written by the late Mr. 
Ralph, the hiftorian; who prefixed to it the following advertife- 
ment: ** As an act of juitice to the memory of a great man, it js 
neceflary to acquaint the reader, that he ftands indebted for this dif. 
courfe to the celebrated Algernon Sydney.” 

Upon the authority of this advertifement, and at the requeft of a 
friend, the Editor tells us, he has annexed this treatife to A. Syd- 
ney’s Works ; though by the ftyle in which it is written, the author’s 
nianner of reafoning, and the books which are cited in it, he is con. 
vinced that it is the production of a different hand. 

Pot TICAL. 
Art. 31. Indclence; a Poem. By the Author of Almida. 4to. 
1s. Becket. 1772. 

The Indolence which is the fubjec&t of the prefent panegyric, is 
not ‘ fordid floth,’ nor the ‘ lazy apathy of the ftoics,’ but, in the 
words of the poem itfelf, 





- Philofophic ref, 

The inward funfhine of th’ unruffled breaft ; 
Pafiions juft fann’d, not roughen’d by defire, 
Thefe are my theme, for thefe I touch the lyre. 


The public owes this pleafing poem, in praife of fill Lift, to the 
ingenious Mrs. Celefia, author of Almida, a tragedy ; of which we 
gave a pretty full account in our Review for February 1771, and to 
which article we now refer for a critical inveltigation of this Lady’s 
poetical powers. 

Art. 32. Ywa Lyric Effays. I. An Ode to Genius. II. An 
Ode to Independence. gto. 1s. Becket, 1772. 

There are paflages in thefe odes which would lead us to expeé, 
that he who could produce fuch lines at seventeen, would not be an 
unfucce/sful wooer of the Mufes at /even-and rawenty. 

Where we fee promifing indications of genius, it were cruel to 
damp the ardour of a young candidate for the bays, by being too 
fevere on his defects, It would be equally cruel, however, not to 
hint at fuch marks of inattention as he may eafily avoid in his fu- 
ture compofitions. 

Fgt inftance, where he praifes 


. - that bleft, that equal ftate 
That fcorns the fmiles and frowns of Fate,’ 


It feems to be /aying nothing when he adds, that a perforhus hap- 
pily fituated, 

‘ Unenvying fees the wretch that goes 

Oer fad Siberia’s wafte of {nows.’ 


It is, furely, needlefs to remark, that wretchedne/s, of any kind, 
is not the object of envy! Our youthful Bard meant to-fay, that an 
independent man needs not envy the dreary adventurer who expofes 
himielf to toils and dangers in fearch of wealth ; but his endeavour 
to fhew the fuperiority of the condition he would prefer, lofes its 
proper effect, by only defcribing it as being a detter dituation than 
one that is wor/e, 
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There are fome other little flips, which will occur to ‘the critical 


reader; but we fhall only take notice of the pitiful expletive, p. 7. 


‘ Each Mufe around did fill the tky, 
With ttrains of various minftrelfy.’ 


We need not expatiate on fo obvious a blemifh: it is a fault 
which, we dare fay, the Author’s better tafte will never fuffer him 
to repeat. 

Art. 33. The Epscha; or the Review. MDCCLXXII. 4to. 

1s. 6d. Bladon. 

A fatirical view of the times; in which the Author has fhewn 
more fpirit than judgment, or elegance of taite in poetical compo- 
fition. 

Art. 34. Political Poems: a Compilation. By Funius. 8vo, 

1s. Crowder. 1772. 

The name, Junius, isa good hit. It will catch the eye of the 
aflenger as he glances at the quarto and o¢tavo ranks and files, in 
the bookfeller’s windows. 

Some of Churchill’s poems, Goldfmith’s Deferted Village, Addi- 
fon’s Addrefs to Liberty, and a few other picces, have afforded Fa- 
aius the Compiler, a collection of extracts and icraps, to fill up the 
prefent catch-penny touch; but as it is a patriotic catch-penny, we 
with it all poffible fuccefs : efpecially as the aiAnterefled Editor has 
declared that his ‘ defigns wil] be anfwered if the people of England 
are, by this colle@ion, incited to love their country mere ;? and thathe 
hall not think his ‘ labour fruitlefs, fhould the pieces ferve to fan 
the dying embers of patriotifm, and keep alive its flames in the 
hearts of all our fellow-fubjecis.’—-To all which, no good Englifh- 
man can have any objection. 

Art. 35. Lhe Panthesn Rupture; or, a Difpute between Elegance 
and Reafon, with their final Separation. ‘lo which are added, 
Pantheon Epifiles ; or, the modern Art of polite Letter writing. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Rofon. 1772. 
Intended, we fuppofe, asa fatire on the new temple of Tafte in 

Oxford ftreet, called the PanTHEON. 

Bihop Hall has divided his /7rgidemiarum into two clafles of {ati- 
rical writing *, wiz. the Siting fatire, and the toothle/s. The prefent 
harmlefs performance may be ranked under the Jatter denomination ; 
as it feems unlikely to dive any one, except the bookfeller. | 
Art. 36. Songs, c:mic and fatirical. By George Alexander Ste- 

vens. i12mo. 35. fewed. Wailer, &c. 1772. 

Stevens is the ])’Urfey of the age; but hz has outdone D’Urfey as 

much in the number of his fongs, as he has excelled him in the arti- 
,Yeofhumour. Here is a large volume of thefe merry compofitions, . 

all written by the comic pen of the celebrated Lecturer on Heads, &c. 

The occafion of their prelent appearance, in @ colleiive body, is thus 

related by their Author : | 


a 





* . . ‘ 
| See an account of thefe fatires, and of the author, im the 7th 
Vo.ume of our Review, p, 351. 
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without elegance, cannot furnifh entertainment to a mind, in the 
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.o 4A paultry colle€tion of fongs ¢ having lately made its appear- 


ances! to which the -publifher las, with uncommon effiontery, pre- 

fixed my name as the editor, aid wpdén my diiclaiiming the impofi- 

tion, has even had the aflurance, in a publie advertifement, to aflert 
gZhat he had my.authority for fo doing ;--although I have more ve. 
Hération for the public, than either wo trouble them, or load the 
daily papérs with an altercation between a litle country thopkeeper 
and a bajlad-makey,, yet 1 once fer ali beg leave to ftate the real fac. 
* Abdat fonr Fears ago l exhibited my Lec1 uns at Whitehaven, 
and baving oceafion to ufe this man’s fhop, he took the oppostunity 
of follititing me to pive hini a few comic fongs, ** becaule he hada 
mind to publith a volume to pleafe his cuftomers in the part of the 
country where. he lived ;” and at the fame time opening a fong book, 
fhéwed mt Yeveral uncer my name, which he totd me he purpofed to 
rint in his collection :my reply was ;—-“S Sir, there is not one of 
thofe printed as I wrote them; asd jome te which my name is affixed are 
beally not mine —** Bat, Sir, replied my chapman, will you pleafe 
to give yourfelf the trouble to mark fuch of them as are yours ?”— 

Why veally, Sir, I am afbamed of them.”’—** Lord, Sir, they'll do 

vtry well here ; pray, Sir, take the book home, and be fo obliging 

as to mark them for me.—And, if it would nox give Mr. Stevens too 

much trouble, I fhould be greatly obliged if he would juft put a 

mark upon any other fongs in the book that he thinks worth print- 

ing.””— ‘This was done, and the volume returned the next day. 

“© From hence Icould not imagine he would do more than infert 

my name'to the fongs I had owned; and I folemnly declate he had 

vo authority from me to ufe it otherwife.-—Whiat I did was a meer 
att of common civility ;—1 had not then, nor have F finte had ayy 
connections with the man; and upon this ground alone he has had 
the ‘mode/fy to charge me with a breach of promife by my difavowal.— 

This, among other reafons, has induced me to publifh my own fongs, 

which I now claim as property, and have entered in the hall-books 

ef the Stationers Company.’ 

“''Phis anecdote of the Whitehaven bookller, reminds us of a fimi- 

lar ftory, of a fcheme laid by tne famous Edmund Curl, for obtain. 

mg the Bifhop of London’s Jprimatur to a new edition of Rochef- 
ter’s poems.—The particulars are well known. 
NoveEets. 

Art. 37. The frvoluntary Inconftant , or, the Hiftory of Mifs Frank- 
fort. By the Editor of the Fatal Compliance. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 
5s. fewed. Jones. 1772. | | 
"There are {Cenes of difirefs in thefe volumes, but they fail to af~ 

fet the heart: we cannot fympathize with what is extravagant, and 

out of the order of ‘nature. 


" Art. 38. The Precipitate Choice; or, the Hiflery of Lord Offry 


and Mifs Rivers. By aLady. 1zmo. 2 Vols.. 5s. fewed. Jones. 
1772. 
~fA variety of incidents,-fancied without propriety, and exprefied 
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Ft Entitled The Choice Spirit's Chaplet. 1zmo.. 35. Hawes, &¢- 
iii ~— fmalleé 
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{mallet degree cultivated by fludy or, reflection, We fheurd. pity 
thofe readers to whom this production prefents any. thing intereitiog. | 
ge te a) L . > BA: ee ry 

Art. 39. Tae frinauph of Benevolence, or, the £iflory of Frayeis 
Wiilg., v2me. 2 Vols. gsi,fewed. Vernon, &c. 1772. 

In thefe volumes there is fome knowledge pf life, with a confider, 
able portian of humour, tonderaghs, and fentiment, i St, 
Ait, 40. Toe Fine Lady; a Novel, By she Author of Milfs 

Melmath. 1:2mo. a Vols, 5s. fewed. Lowndes.. 4772, 

The vivaeity of this novel gives it a decree ef inreret with the 
feader, which the Author has agreeably heightened, by the, art with 
which the fory unfolds itfeds. SE, 
Art. at. Toe Ademoivs of Adi/s Withams: A Hittery founded on 

Fats. 12mo. 2 Vols. ¢s. fewed. Jehnfon. 1772. ( 1c 

We have here the reveries of a pious and well'difpofed, but weak 
religioniii, ; mS . MTL ha) \ 
Art. 42. Advwsirs of Francis Dillan, Efq. In.a Series, of Letters 

vritten by himfelf. y2mo. 2 Vols. 6s, Eipekbam, &e, 1772. 

The details in this performance are mott infufierably tedious, and 
are mixed: with a vulgarity which is difguting ia the -highelt degree, 

yl Wha loestiin | ar : 
Art. 43. 4 New Law Ditionary , containing: the Interpretation 

and Definition of Words and Ferms ufed- in the Law 3 alfa che 

Law and Prattice, under the proper Heads and-Titles... Popether 

with fuch Learning as explains the Hiltoryand Antiguity of the 

Law; our Manners, Culioms, and original Government. ‘The 

ninth’ Edition. With great Additions and Improvements, fronq 

the lateft Reports and Statutes, to this’TPime. Alfo: many tew 

Titles, not in any other Work of the Kind. © Originally compiled 

by Giles Jacob. Now corrected and” greatly. cidaped by Owen 

Ruffhead and J. Morgan, Lif{quires. Folio. 2). 28s Beecroft, 

&e,. 1772. POIINIAL . ; pi Di 

The repatation of Jacob's Didtionary precludes the. neceflity of out 
faying any thing with regard to its utility; but our daw-readers will 


be glad to learn that a new imprefiion of thisiwork, which .has long 


st. 





been wanted, is at length publifhed, with fuch very confiderable aa- i} 
ditions and improvements, thaty- as’ the Editors profefs, * the: prefent 


bock contains 257 pages more than any former edition,’ it 
DRAMATHEIC, 

Art. 44. An Hour before Marriage ; 2 Farce’ of two A&s. “As 
it was atteinpted to be ‘ated at the Theatre Royal in Coveng 
Garden, vo, 1s. Johofton. 1772. a 
A prefixed advertifement informs us that Moliere’s' Marriage Forcé 

has furnifhed not only the general defign of this’ piece,’ but the fab- 

ftlance of two or three entire fcenes; that as much of the excellent 

Original has been preferved, as the adapting‘of the fubje€ to Engtifh 

manners would permit; and that little more: has ‘been added, than 

was neceflary to the conftruction of a fable, that’ of the French pra- 
dution being fo naked as hardly to deferve the name, 
We learn, alfo, that the Author is a gentleman of Dublin; and 
that this pesite piece is a firft attempt. We aré here, likewife, in- 
Aa 3 4 - formed, 
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formed of its ill fuccefs on the firft night of its appearance on Co. 


«> vent Garden theatre. 


This Farce, however, is not ill written; nor deftitute of either 
humour or character. It has afforded us entertainment in the peru. 
fal; but as we were not prefent when, as the ttle-page expreffes it, 


092 «it was attempted to be acted,’ we cannot pretend to aflign the grounds 


of diflike on which it was rejefted by the audience. Perhaps its mif- 
fortune Was: owing <o fome deficiency in refpect of that artificial 
contrivance which fecms neceflary to make a play a@ weil, as the 

hrafe is. If fo,-a more intimate acquaintance with the theatre, if 


. . 
» tS6the Author chufes .0 culuvate this pleating and lucrative branch of 


writing, will, probably, enable him to guard. againft any defect of 
this kind in his future productions. 
NISCELLANEOUS. 


® 5, “q ¥ . 7 x . 
@ Art. 45. Reflections on Celibacy and Marriage. In four Letters 


to a Friend; ‘in which the Advantages and Difadvantages of the 
two States are compared. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hawes and Co. 1771, 
Thefe four letters’ recite fome ferious yet cheerful converfations 


Fe, uPpoted to have-pafled:at a weekly club, on the fubjeéts mentioned 
Fe: 


nthe title. Therules of this little fociety are here exhibited, and 
the reafonings.om'each fide of the fubject in queftion delivered with 
a degree of fpirit,; good humour, and good fenfe. We will particu- 
Jarly recommend this littie pamphlet to the perufal of the batchelors, 
hoping that it. may. be a means of quickening them to enter into the 
matrimonial engagement: by which, if condeéted with tolerable 
prudence and good fenfe, they are fo likely to advance their own 
peace and happinefs, as well as contribute to the welfare of fociety. 
In one of the Jetters the Writer: {peaks of * the reiterated accounts 
of conjugal infidelity in.England, with which the papers have been 
fo much taken up for a twelvemonth paft; and which, it is faid, I 
here with propriety, mention, as from thence, with much feeming 
pleafure, libertines take frequent opportunities of inveighing againt 
marriage,--Abour halt a dozen women have, within the year, in all 
England, been unfaithful to the marriage bed; at leaft they have 
heen charged with ipidelity—-every fober mind regrets it—but what 
are half a dozen to the thoufands and ten thoufands of good and vir- 
tuous women in England, who iteadily walk in the paths of vir- 
tue ?—Shall we, for the fuppofed crime of a few illuftrious offenders, 
think hardly of the wéele women in a great and populous nation *— 
Above three times that number of men are every year hanged in 
England for theft and robbery—as well may we fuppofe all the 
people of England. to.be thieves and robbers. Illiberal prejudice 
may think, uojudging,calumny may fay, that thoufands are equally 
uilty —Who are, thefe who blufh not. from a few detached faéts, to 
raw fuch wide; fuch ,invidious conclu‘ions ?—Even they: who fe- 
cretly rejoice in, the, prevalence of vice; eyen they who with the 
fences of chaltity yyhrawn down —Let us give up thefe unfortunate de- 
ferters from virtue, apd, honour to the bitter reproaches of their own 
theart-—let as, With, Beneraus pity, regard thofe families they have 
difhonoyred—but, let us mot involve in their guilt thoufands who 
never, heard of their crime, and ten thoufands who deteft it.’ -" 
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The pamphlet concludes with an account of a prefent fent by a 
fther to his daughter the day after her marriage, confifting, among 
other things. of a pocket-book, which enclofed a number of fhort, 
fententious directions for conducting herfelf in a wife, comfortable, 
and honourable manner in her new relation. ‘They are entitled, Re- 
ceipts copied from your Grandmother's Common-place-bcok, and are in ge- 
acral a collection of good rules, which young perfons may do well 
10 attend to. ‘Take a little fpecimen as follows: 

The way to crow rich, 

Neglect nor finall matters. 

To be vefpeed hy fervants, 

Never be familiar with them. 

To fecure the lowe of your hufband, 

Be slways chearful and neat, 

Go please im CONVEr Alton, ° 

Learn to hear, and know when to {peak. Hi. 
Art.46. A critical Latin Grammar ; containing clear and diftinét 

Rules for Boys juit initiated ; aud Notes explanatory of almoft 

every Antiquity and Obicurity in the Language, for Youth fome- 

what advanced in Latin Learning. By John Coledridge, Vicar and 

Schoolmaiter at Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 12mo. 3s. Gardner, 

&c. 1772. 

Though there is a difplay of pedantry, and learned frivolifm in 
this publication, it appears to be the work of an experienced teacher ; 


and may be employed in fchools with advantage. St. 


Art. 47. The general Hiflary of Polybius , tranflated from. the 
Greek. By Mr. Hampton, Vol. UW. 4to. 11. 1s. in Boards, 
Davies, 1772. 

In our 14th and 15th volumes, we gave an ample review of the firft 
volume of Mr. Hampton’s tranflation of this valuable hittorian ; in- 
cluding an account of the feveral preceding tranflations of Polybius : 
and we alfo took that opportunity of introducing the celebrated 
Commentary of the Chevalier Folard, to the acquaintance of our 
Readers in iene but efpecially the gentlemen of the army ; to 
whem, we have had reafon to believe, that article was peculiarly 
acceptable. 

Mr. Hampton’s former volume contained the firft five books of the 
General Hiitory of Polybius ; which are all, of the original forty, 
that have efcaped, entire, from the ravages of Time and the Goths. 
—The fecond volume, now publifhed, contains the Extras {up- 
poitd, by fome writers, to have been made by Marcus Brutus, from 
the twelve following books, viz. from the 6th to the 17th. 

Our learned and ingenious tranflator is of opinion, however, that 
Brutus never could have given himfelf the trouble of tranfcribing 
thefe detached paages from Polybius ; and he has offered fuch very 
fatisfactory reafons tor diffenting from the learned Caufabon *, in 
this particular, as have entirely convinced us, that this illuftrious 
Roman never could have fo mif {pent his time, efpecially thofe im- 


a 





* Founded, it is {uppofed, on fome expreflions of Plutarch and 
Suidas. 
Aa 4 portant 
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portant moments which he is faid to have thus employed, viz, the 

evening before the battle of Pharfalia. 

As we have, in our former articles, above referred to, fully de. 
livered our fentiments in regard to the merit of Mr. H.’s perform. 
ance, it were neediefs to enlarge on the prefent occafion.— We would 
juit hint, however, that he is {till carelefs of propriety with refpect 
to military phrafes; fuch, for inftance, as fayinz, that the Romans 
defeated the Carthaginians ‘ in a fet engagement,’ initead of a pitched 
battle: Vid. our cenfure of Mr. H. with regard to this particular, in 
our review of his firft volume. 

Many writers, we have obferved, have fhewn themfelves either 
jgnorant or negligent of the diftin€tion in the appropriated terms 
which fignify the confliéts between two fleets, and between two 
armies: the former is an engagement +; the latter a battle, 

Art. 48. An Examination of the Arguments contained in a late Ins 

Voll ction to the Hiffory of the ancient Irifo and Scots. 4t0, 25, 

Johnfton. 1772. ; 

The Public, we are informed, is indebted for this performance to 
Dr. Leland, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. The work is felt 
of acutenefs, and good fenfe; and though the ingenious Author 

rofeffes himfef totally unacquainted with the dialects of the Celtic, 

* has yet given a very important criticif{m on the publication which 

has drawn him into this field of controverfy. But, while he attempts 

to overthrow the opinions of Mr. Macpherfon, relative to the origin 
of} the Irifh and Scots, he has not ventured to advance any fyftem of 
his own ; his prefent defign being, as he himfelf remarks, ‘ only to 
fhew how far a national prejudice may carry a learned and ingenious 
writer into falfe deductions,’ &c. &c. St, 

Art. 49. Remarks on an Introduciion to the Hiftory of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. By James Macpherfon, Efg; &8vo. 1s, 6d, 
Whiiton. 1772. 

There are men whofe gloomy difpofitions lead them to receive 
pleafure from disfiguring and torturing every work of merit which 
they examine. Such is, apparently, the author of thefe remarks. 
In all his obfcrvations, there is a difagreeable mixture of petulance 
and il] nature ; in few of them does he difcover any real knowledge 
of hiitory ; and in none does he feem to pay much regard to good 
fenfe and found reafon. Here and there, indeed, we may, perhaps, 
difcern fome feeble glimmerings of truth ; but he forfeits all preten- 
fions to commendation, by his low {neers and perfonal abufe of the 
eminent writer who is the object of bis illiberal attacks. His main 
defign is to convict Mr. Macpherfon of infidelity, with refpect to the 
Chriitian religion —The author’s zeal for Chriftianity may, in itfelf, 
be very Iaudable; but zeal without knowledge, prudence, and can- 
dour, never does religion any fervice. 

Art. 50. Effays and Letters, with othe fcellaneous Pieces. 
By the Author of New-Market, or an Effay on the Turf. 8vo. 
zs. 6d. fewed. Pearch, &c. 

Mok of thefe efflays and letters Have already appeared in various 
periodical publications, and fome in the News-papers; which are 
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hecome fafhionable vehicles : the beit wits of the age pot dil. 
jaining to communicate their thoughts occafjonally to the Public, by 
shat ready and extenfive mode of circulation. ‘The moft confiderable 
ofthefe mifcellaneous picces were originally printed in / be SFUDENT ; 
. work of no mean reputation, Jupported, for fome Lume, by the 
contributions of feveral men of genius, of our two univerfities.—-. 
Of this writer's abilities, we endcavoured to give our Readers a com, 

vent idea, in the brief account of his New Market; See Review 

’ fay 1771; - 4236 5 4 

ng os 4 Trevalling DiGionary; or alphabetical Tables of 
the Diftance of all the principal Cities, Borough, Market and 
Sea-port ‘Towns in Great Britain, from each~ other. Being the 
fecond Part to the New Defcription of the Roads. By Daniel Pater. 
fon, Affiftant to the Quarter-Mafter-General of his Majefty’s. 
Forces, $vo. 45. fewed. Carnan. 

Mr. Paterfon’s De/cription of the Roads was mentioned in our Re~ 
view for July laf, p. 79. He has here, in the dittionary~form, 
which we there recommended, fupplemented that Defription, by a 
fet of very uleful tables of diffances, digetied in a plain and fimple 
manner; by which the number of miles from any one place (men- 
tioned in the book) to another, may be feen on immediate infpestion. 
—Not a few towns, we obferve, are omitted ; and fomeof fuch con- 
fiderable note, for inftance, as Newport in Shropfhire, Congleton 
in Chefhire, Stockport, Ware, &c. notwithftanding which, it feems 
there are not lefs than 46,000 diftances here given; 40 that it can 
rarely happen that any diftance will be fought for which cannot be 
found in the book. ‘The compiler bath added, in one page, at the 
end of the volume, a table fhewing the diftance of feverat towns, 
bridges, &c. on the river Thames, from each other by .water,— 
Oa the whole, we think this will be found a very ufeful book, .as 
Mr. P. obferves, both to the traveller on the road, and the trader,at 
his defk. 

Art. 52. 4 Letter toa Friend, occafioned by a French Pamph- 
Jet lately pubjifhed againft Doctor Kennicott, and his Collation 
ofthe Hebrew MSS. 8vo. 18, Elmfley. 1772. | 
The French treatife, to which this is an anfwer, is written with 

a good deal of art, and its authors are by no means unacquainted 

with the Hebrew language, and with Rabbinical difquifitions. Let 

us confefs, however, that the prefent: publication defends Dr. Kens 
nicott, in a great meafure, from their attack ; though it is writtey 
witha degree of fpleen which does not ferve to recommend it. 

Art. 53, The Rights of Sailors vindicated. \n Anfwer toa Let- 
ter of Junius on the sth of October, wherein he afferts the Necef- 
fity and Legality of prefling Men into the Service of the Navy, 
8yo. 11s. Od, Kearfley. 1772. 

This author has revived the confideration of the legality of. prefss 
warrants in a feafon of tranquillity; becaufe, in fuch-a deafon, 
vernment has leifure for the reformation of abufes. But though we 
refpett, very highly, the principles which he means to inculcate, 
we may venture to aflure him, that the legiflature will pay very little 
attention to his-arguments and reafonings. St 
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Art. §4- Confusion worfe confounded; rout on rout: of the 
Bifhop of Ga——-r’s Commentary upon Rice Evans’s Echo from 
Heaven examined and expofed. By Indignatio. 8vo. 45, 6q 
Hingefton. 1772. : 
In the appendix to Jortin’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vol. I. we have 

the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s account of the vifions of a ftrange fanatical 

enthufiat called Rice Evans, (or Arife Evans,) a prophet of the 
laft century, with his Lordfhip’s comment on thofe vifions ; which 


hath furnifhed a fubject for the prefent humorous author, who diverts 


himfelf and his readers at the expence of the learned Commentator: 
againft whom learning, wit, and argument are, on this occafion, 
combined. But we mutt not omit to obferve, that their attacks are 
alfo occafionally made on various other parts of Dr. W.’s writings; 
efpecially his critical performances. ‘The whole is inteuded to evince 
the truth of a remark of the great Selden’s,—* tliat no man is the 
wifer for his learning :’—*‘ that learning may adminiier matter to 
work-in, or objects to work-upon; but wiitom and wit are born 
with aman.’ -TabBre Tack. 

Art. 55. The Beauties of the Magazines, and other periodical 

Works, feleéted for a Series of Years: confitting of Effays, Moral 
. "Tales, Characters, and other fugitive Pieces, by the moit eminent 

Hands. r2mo, 2Vols. 6s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1772, 
' There are’ many papers worth preferving, that are, in fome mea- 
fure, loft in the mob of materials of which our magazines are, in 
general, compofed; and here we have a collection of them, which, 
in Our Opinion, forms a very agreeable mifcellany. 

Art. 56. Critical Account of the Situation and Deflrudtion, by the 
ff Eruption of Mount Vefuvius, .of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and 
' Stabia; the late Difcovery of their Remains,—the Books, Uten- 
fils, and other Greek and Roman Antiquities thereby happily re- 
covered.—In a-Letter, origtnally in German, to Count Bruhl, 
from the celebrated Abb¢ Winkelman, Antiquarian to the Pope. 

Illuftrated with Notes. 8vo, 2s. 6d. fewed. Newbery. 

From the ftale appearance of the paper and print, we are inclined 
to fufpe@ that this tranflation has been a long time delivered from the 
prefs, if not aétually pablifhed earlier than the year 1771, which iy 
the date of the title-page ; yet we do not recollect to have feen or 
heard of it before. The name, however, of the learned and lamented 
* Abbé Winkelman, will fufficiently recommend it to the curiouse 
Art..57. Ten Minutes Advice to every Gentleman going to pur- 
*Ychafe a Horfe, out of a Dealer, jockey, or Groom’s Stable. 

rzmo. 1s. Bell. 

Intended to guard the horfe-purchafer from falling into ‘ the 
{nares which are commonly laid by dealers,’ &c. This little tract 
may ferve as a proper fupplement to T’homfon’s excellent ‘ Rules for 
bad Horfemen.’ 


* This ingenious and worthy man was wickedly and bafely mur- 
dered, at an inn, at ‘l'riefte, in the year 1768. The fact was pet- 
petrated by a. thieving wretch, merely for the fake of robbing me 
Abbé of fome,medals which had been given him by the Emperor of 


Germany., ~% ; 
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Art, 58. Antiquities of Greece. By Lambert Bos. With the 
Notes of Frederick Leifner. Intended principally for the Ufe of 
schools. ‘Tranflated from the original Latin, by Percival Stock- 
dale. $vo. 6s. Davies. 1772. 

We recommended this work to, our Readers, in the Appendix to 
he gift vol. of the M Rev. p. §59 5 where we had occafion to men- 
éon the French tranflation of it. | : 

Mr. Stockdale, the Englith tranflator, is of opinion, and, we 
sink, not without reafon, that this work will be more ufeful to 
soang fcholars, than Potter’s Antiquities of Greece. It is, fays he, 
cmore concife, and therefore its information is more-eafily com- 
nitted to memory: its plan is more fimple and clear; it leads ‘us 
through a plain and direct path, to.a profpect of antiquity. The 
work of the learned prelate fhould only be perufed by. thofe who are 
yell verfed in Greek literature.’ 

The prefent tranflation feems to have been executed with fidelity 
ndcare; but is there not fome kind of index, or table of contents, 
wanting to this work, for the convenience of thofe who may occa- 
jonally wifh to confult it? mon 
Art. sq. 4 new Prefent fur a Servant-Maid: containing Rules 

for her moral Conduét, both with refpect to herfelf and her Supe- 

riots: the whole Art of Cookery, Pickling, Preterving, &c. 
With Marketing Tables, and Tables for calting up Expences, &c. 
By Mrs, Haywood. 12mo. 2s. bound, Pearch, &c. 1771. 
The Prefent for a Servant-Maid has been publifhed, as a twelve- 

penny pamphlet, above 20 years; and was eiteemed by your good 

bufwifes (the race was not quite extinét, in this ifland, about 20 

ytars aco) as a well-defigned and valuable tract. ‘The additions 

now made, relating to Cookery, and other domeltic concerns, mutft 
render the work ftill more extenfively ufeful. 

Art.60. Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow. With a Colleétion of 
original Papers, and the Cafe of King Charles the Firft. 4to. 
Il, ts. Becket. &c. 1771. 

Ludlow’s name and memory, as the prefent Editor of his very 
raluable Memoirs has obierved, ‘ will ever be dear’and precious to 
ill lovers of Liberty..—What the worthy and truly patriotic writer 
did and fuffered' for the freedom of his country, his own pen has told 
Ws; and the grateful acknowledgments of fucceeding generations have 
done ample juftice to his merit and fame; thereby, in fome degree, 
compenfating for the hard meafure which he perfonally endured in 
his life-time. 

_This edition is handfomely printed, and is prefaced by a fhort 

acount of General Ludlow’s Life. To the Memoirs and original 

Papers is added; by way of Appendix, the traét mentioned in the 

htle-page ; which was drawn up by Cook, the follicitor for the high- 

Court of juice, and was intended to have been delivered at the bar, 
if the king had pleaded to the charge, and put himfelf upon a 

fair trial.’ In this tract, fays the editor, ‘ the reader may fee on 

what principles thofe men a2éted, who paffed fentence on King 

Charles {. it being then publifhed as a jaftification of their conduct 

a that particular, 
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The editor concludes his prpface with wishing, as we alto mot 
fincerely do, that ‘ men of all ranks and orders would endeavoy, to 
underitand the principles of true liberty, and the juft rights of mas. 
kind ; this being the belt, and, indeed, the only means to diffolve 
all parties, 40 heal.all divifions, and ta unite us all in one commen 
caufe, wiz. in the promoting the profperity and happinefs of Grea 

Britain, and tranfmitcing down to future ages the blefings we noy 

enjoy.’ : | | | 

Revicious and CoNTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 61. Three Differtatians on Lifeand Death; viz, 1. A Sur. 
vey of the Brevity and Vanity of human Life; with the Confolg 
tion adminiitered by the Chriflian Syftem againit both. H. Cop- 
fiderations on St. Paul’s With, to.depart and be with Chri. With 
an Appendix on the intermediate State. And, J. A Commen. 
tary on Rev. xiv. 13. in which the Nature of Death is farther con. 
fideted. By William Jones, Reétor of Pluckley in Kent. . Syo, 
1s, 6d, Kobinfon. 1771.0 | 
Thefe Differtations prefent us with fome plain, pious, and pradi. 

cal refieétions on the fubjeéts fpecified in the title, atsended with g 

few remarks which point! out the peculiar cait and complexion: of the 

Author; who, whatever may be his particular notions in fome re. 

fpects, appears to be fincercly defirous of ferving the,caufe of virtue 

and religion, He confidgrs two beautiful fimiles,; which are ufed in 

a well-known text of facred writ, as a jaft reprefentation of human 

life; viz, a Flower, and, a Shadow, which, in a ftrikima manner, ex- 

prefs the frail and tranfitory nature of our prefent exiftence. Thek 
refleions naturally lead the Writer to direct our thoughts to thole 
hopes and pro/pects with which we are favoured by the Chriitiag se, 
velation. ‘ There is no comfort, fays he, toa be found but fram the 

Gofpel of Chrift, and a life directed by its precepts. Qpr days 

being few and evil, he is the only wife and happy man who hath th 

grace fo to number them as to apply his heart unto wifldom; {ueh wil 

dom, as will guide him in fafety through this world of foadpws, 00 

the great realities of the world to come,’ 

In {peaking of the éxtermediate frate, Mr. Jones declares himlelf 
totally againit the opinion of the /zep of the foul; and -certainly 
has. an equal right with every other man to form his judgment for 
himfelf. He apprehends that the {pirit and tenour of fcmpture a 
againft the fuppofition: but he is very uncandid, and has expoled 
himfelf to juit reproof, when he adds, ‘ A medern writer n0W 
living hath taken as much pains to uphold and recommend it, ai 
sit were the chief objeét of a Chriftian’s hope ; and the author of she 
Confefional, who thinks with every man that thinks agaioft the Chri 
tian church, cries up his doétrine as a moft ingenious difcovery,’ 

We thal] clofe this fhort article with an account of a criticifm 
the difficult text 1 Cor. xv. 29. El/e what fhall they do who art tip 
tized for the dead, if the dead rife not at all? Why are they then lap 
tized for the dead? We do not propofe it as quite a new remark, bs 
it may be. acceptable ‘to fome of our Readers, among the many 
plications that have been given, to be acquainted with, or reminde 
of, that which is here offered. We fhall tranfcribe it in the aa! ! 
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wa words, though Mr. Jones has hot expreffed himfelf with all the 

jeieuity that, perhaps, he might have done. | 
¢ { think ({fays he, freaking of St. Paul) he alfo affirms of the 
Chrifttans of thofe days, that they were introduced toa fort of death 

the conditions of their baptifm: they were baptized, not.for'she 
jad (a3 the Englifh gives it us) but for dead themfelves ; that is, as 
nen thenceforward alive unto God, but dead to the works of the 
fel ; to whom riches, and honour, and pleafure were loft and gone 4 
# whom the world was crucified and they urito the world. And of 
himfelf in particular he {peaks under the fame figure—J proteft by 
yur rejoicing which 1 have in Chrift Fefus our lord, [die daily. All 
ihe primitive faints had the fame opinion of themielves ; and Jgna- 
ius had a way Of expreffing it with an ambiguity in which there is & 
fagular elegance--Epos Egus eravediaim— My Love ts crucified.’ 

the Author endeavours to fupport this interprecation by the fol- 
lowing note: * ‘The Greck prepofition wp is not ufually taken in 
this fenfes but itc-doth not appear why it may not be fo taken, as 
the Latin pro in thele expreflions—pre cive fe gerit—he behaves as if 
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he were a citizen—sro fano dogueris—you {peak as a man of fenfe. Hi - 
e 


Att. 62, Two Sermons.. By the Rev. John Wheldon, A. M 

of St. Ive’s, Huntingdonfhire. 8vo. 6d. Beecroft, &c. 1772. 

From the text, ‘ If I will that he tarry ull | come, what is that 
fo thee, &c.? Mr. Wheeldon, in the rft of thefe fermons, endeavours 
td fhew the criminality of indulging an improper curiofity in mat- 
sers of religion ;. ard,. in the.fecond-difcourfe, he endeavours to give 
afatisfatory expolition of John xxi, 25. § And many other things 
there are which Jefus did, which, if they were written in a book, 
] fuppofe the whole world would not contain the things which fhould 
be written.? There is nothing new in Mr. W.’s explanation of this 
told hyperbole. In general, -he agrees with Doddridge, that the 
meaning is, that the books would be too bulky for the world, i. e. 
the men of the world, to réceiwe, or take in. ‘This has, to fay the 
Jeatt, fo much of the appearance of the truth, that, as our Author ob- 
ferves, we may weil reft fatished with it, till a more Coavincing ine 
terpretation is given us.—For as printing was not then invented, it 
mat, no doubt, have appeared highly expedient to the evangelitts 
to comprize their hiftory in a very fmall compafs, not only for the 
conveniency of tranfcribing and circulating the importance truths 
which they had to communicate to the world, but that their narra- 
tives might have a more immediate and deeper effect on the minds 
of the people, than would zaturally have been produced by a greater 
Multiplicity of facts, and a more voluminous detail. fe, 
Art. 63. 4 Letter to Dr. Hallifax, on the Subjeés of his E bes ‘ 

Difcourfes preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, occa- 

fined by an Attempt @ abolifh Subfcription to the 39 Articles. 
‘ 4t0, 186. Kearfly. 1772. 

It was not to be expected that Dr. Hallifax’s three declamatory 
and intemperate fermons would-be fuffered to pafs unnoticed or un- 
Teproved. Accordingly, he has met with a fharp and fpirited anta- 
goniftin the prefent author, who hath obtained -an entire victory 
ever the Dogtor. He does not extend his remarks to the whole of 
Dr. H.’s difcourfes, but confines himfelf to the general pofitions of 
the 
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the firft fermon, and to what is advanced concerning the dodtrine of 


the Trinity. If we have difcerned any fault in this performance, ; 
is, the afperity with which it is written. Dr. Hallifay deferved 4 
fewere correction, but we think that our Author ts too acrimonio " 
Te is ufually defirable that thofe who plead for religious alteratio, : 
and improvements fhould preferve the utmolt temper amidi ze 
greateft provocations ; as this will, perhaps, oa the whole, be the 


beft way of obtaining the end propofed. K.-. 4. 


Art. 64. The Scripture the only Tefi, as well as the only Rule, of 


Chriftian Faith, maintained in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Tuckey 
Dean of Glouceiter. 8vo. 18. White. 1772, : 
Without entering into a very nice and critical difcoffion of Dr, 
Tucker’s Apology for the Church of England, this Author fupports 
his general propofition of the Sufficiency of Scripture as a Teft, as 
well as a Rule, of Faith, with good fenfe and moderation. He 
thinks it fomewhat ftrange that it fhould be apprehended, that the 
requiring no fubfcription to human doétrines fhould deftroy, or at all 
hurt, the Church of England. Is reformation, fays he, and deftruc. 


Cer. : : . 
‘ition the fame thing? or can reformation do any harm? With ree 


gard to the difturbance which fome feem to be .afraid of, if the 39. 
articles are entirely removed, the alteration requefted is fo reafonable 
and fo fmall, that he is perfuaded all would foon acquiefce in it; 
and we are much difpofed to concur with him in the fame Opinion. 
Art. 65. An Examination of the late Rev. Mr. Le Moine’s Trea- 

tife on Miracles. By Hugh Farmer. 8vo. 1s Cadell, &e. 

1772. 

Soon after the publication of Mr. Farmer’s Differtation on Mi- 
racles, a notion prevailed that he had made confiderable ufe of Le 
Moine’s Treatife, without acknowledging it; and it was affered, 
that his book had the very fame view with Mr. Le Moine’s, and was 
a copy of his work. Mr, Farmer has thought proper, therefore, to 
enter into a particular examination of Le Moine’s performance, in 
order to fhew how much it is, in fact, different from, and even 
contrary to, his own. This he has done with. great accuracy 
and fuccefs, fo as entirely to clear himfelf from the afperfion that 
had been caft upon him. Our learned author has not, however, 
folely confined himfelf to the point of vindicating his reputation 
from an injurious charge, but hath taken occafion ftill farther to 
confirm and illuftrate the fentiments advanced in his diflertation. 
With refpect to the ancient Magic in particular, he has added a 
number of curious and important remarks. ! 

ws to Le Moine, ‘ if you chufe to afk me, fays Mr. Farmer, at: 
the conclufion of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Are you not indebted to him? 
j anfwer, that from all that hath been offered to fhew, that our views 
of the fubject are diftinét and oppofite, it :» pears, how impoflible it 
is thatI fhould be materially indebted to this author. Nor havel 
any remembrance that [ am indebted to him at all, My fentiments 
upon miracles were formed, and many of my papers upon this fub-, 
ject were jubmitted to the infpection of a friend, before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Le Moine’s treatife. I read it when it firft came out, 
but do not remember that J ever revifed it afterwards, Jam certains 
1 did not confult it when | prepared my papers for the prefs; (which, 

being 
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being originally defigned for my own fatisfaction, had lain by me 
yntouched for many years.) I could be under little temptation to 
vite an author, whole peculiar fentiments l do univerfally and en. 
iirely difapprove.’ 2 7 
We fhall only add, that the perfons, who have diligently com- 
ared the two treatifes of Mr. Farmer and Mr. Le Moine together, 
will have no hefitation in admitting the truth of thefe affertions, K-.-.- $. 
Art. 66. 4 brief Enquiry into the State after Death, as touching 
the Certainty thereof; and whether we thall exift in a material or 
immaterial Subftance ; and whether the Scripture Do‘trine of a A 
Future State be fupported by the Light of Reafon. 8vo. 64d, | 
Manchefter. Printed for the Author ~. 
A very whimfical performance, on a very ferious and interefling 1 
fubjet. R--3. 
Art, 67. An expoftulatcry Addrefs to all who frequent Places of 
Diverfionand Gaming. 12mo. 6d. Buckland. 
Piety preaching to Pleafure: to little purpofe, we fear, as Pleafure 
is very apt to be deaf to the weice of the charmer,-—unlefs it be at the 
opera, &c. whither, we believe, neither our author nor his expoftu- 
lations will ever be of her party. 
Art, 68. The third Volume of the MEss1aH, attempted from the 
German of Mr. Klopftock. 12mo. 35. Dodfley, &c. 
Notwithftanding the great reputation which the original of this 
work hath obtained abroad, we have not hefitated to exprefs our dif- 
approbation of fuch motly compofitions ¢: in our Opinion, (which, 
indeed, is but ovr opinion, and we prefume not to ereét the ftandard 
of tafte) they neither do honour to the Chriftian religion, nor to the ¢| 
judgment of thofe who admire them. | 
Art. 69. Extraét of the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley’s Fournal, from 
May 27, 1765, to May 1768: vo. 10d. Oliver. 1771. 
Mr. Wefley, we fuppofe, publifhes thefe his pious itineraries for 
the edification of his friends and followers ; and much good may their 
entertainment dothem! This Courfe is marked No. XIV. 
Art. 70. A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Wefley’s laft Minutes: 
occafioned by a circular, printed Letter, inviting principal Per- 
fons, both Clergy and Laity, as well of the Diffenters as of the 
eftabiifhed Church, who difapprove of thofe Minutes, to oppofe 
them in a Body, as a dreadful Herefy.—In five Letters to the Hon. 
and Rev. Author { of the Circular Letter. srzmo. gd. Briftol 
printed, and fold by Cabe, &c. in London. 1771. 
We never faw any of Mr. Welley’s minutes; but we learn, from 
this publication, that there has been a great ftir about them, among | 
the Methodifts. The advocates for faivation by faith are quite at i 
* Sylvanus Hibbert :—as we conclude from his picture, prefixed 
by way of frontifpiece. 
_ + Noan, and the Death. of Anex, are alfo of this kind, and 
ave met with fuccefs in this country ; for which, did we look no ' 
tarther than to the iutereft of Mr. Collyer, the tranflator, who isa | 
Worthy and ingenious man, we fhould not be forry. 
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dagger's-drawing with thofe who contend for good-works : one m; 
Sangin that peaple would be glad to be faved either way. might 
Art.74. Five Letters io the Rev. Mr. F. r, relative to his 

Vindication of the Minutes of the Rev. Mr. John Welley. In. 

tended chiefly fo~ the Comfort of mourning Backfliders, and fuch 

as may have been diftreffed and perplexed by reading Mr. Welley’s 

Minutes, or the Vindication of them. Bya Friend. fvo, 64, 

Dilly. 1771. 

Thefe five letters appear to have been written by Richard H—}, 
Efqg; of Hawkftone, near Whitchurch, in Shropthire; author of 
Pietas Oxcniexfis ; a zealous Whitfieldian, but a man of parts. His 
opponent, Mr. F — 
is alfo. a man of more learning and ability than ane might expea& to 
. meet with among the generality of Methodift Preachers. 

Art. 72. 4 pent Check ta Antinomiani/m ; occafioned by a late 
Narrative * in three Letters to the Hon. and Rev. Author, By 
the Vindicator of the Rev. Mr. Wefley’s Minutes. 12zmo. 10d, 
Keith, &c. 1771. 

Mr. Wefley is certainly much obliged to Mr. F——r for his {ober, 
decent, and feafonable defence, againft the fharp attacks of Mefirs, 
Shirley, Hill, &ce. The Wefleyans, however, feem to be hard 
pufhed; and Calvin certainly gains ground. Meantime, the ene. 
mies of Chriftianity triumph, and exclaim—Tantane animis calefi- 
bus irae? 








* See Review for December laft, p. 500. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

E have received a petulant and unpolite Letter from the An- 

thor of an ** Effay on the H S »” which he defires 
us to ** publith in our next Review.” —If the Writer can allow him- 
felf to think coolly and smpartially on the fubje&t, we doubt not bat 
he will deem himfelf obliged to us for our non-compliance with fo 
jnconfiderate a requeft, He may alfo be pleafed to reflect, that we 
have other employment for the pages of our work, than to fill them 
with the railing remonftrances of every writer who may fancy that we 
have failed in point of refpect to the merit of Ars productions: 








¢> We are greatly obliged to J. C. for his favour of April 5, and 
we fhall certainly avail ourfelves of his friendly hints. 


*.* Our Publifher defires us to inform Ponty-pool/, that it feems 
rather uncivil to put people to the expence of double poftage for let- 
ters in which favours are follicited. 


ERRATA in our laf. 
P. 212, line 7 of the zote, for lure, read hire. G 
— 257, Art. 34. 1. 4 of the character of that pamphlet, expunge 
and, 


—" |} 





r, of Madely, in or near the fame county, | 
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